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‘Tue agitation against the income tax has swelled | 
into a storm. Meetings have been held in nearly 
every town of England, and many of Ireland, to | 
protest against the quibble by which the Chau- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to continue the | 
war extra for an additional year. Any pettifog- 
ging quirk by the Government of this country is 
generally resented by the people,—and all mean- 
nesses bring their reward. Upon the propriety 
of adhering to the spirit, rather than the letter of | 
the bargain, between the Commons and the 
Government, as to the existence of the extra in- 
come tax, we will not waste a siogle column. A 
war arose which the vast majority of our population 
deemed to be just and necessary. Means were 
needed to prosecute hostilities. All the money 
might have been borrowed; and if that course 
had been pursued, consols might have been de- 
pressed by one-half to one per cent. under the 
price for which they sold. The taxpayers pre- 
ferred, through their representatives, to discharge a 
considerable portion of the extraordinary outlay in 
hard cash. For this object additions were made 
to many items of revenue ; but the chief increase 
was thrown upon the income tax, with an en- 
gagement by the Government that this addition 
should be withdrawn one year after the termination 
of the war. 

The war was certainly concluded when the 
diplomatists signed the treaty of peace at Paris; | 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
termination of hostilities should date from the 
exchange of the ratificatious. From this mode of 
reasoning he gains by a few days the right, ac- 
cording to the letter of the agreement, of levying 
the extra tax for another year. Against this 
reasoning and result, after the manner of Shylock, 
many thousands of taxpayers have “resolved,” and 
sought redress. They belong to the class who | 
can take what they want; and as a general election 
cannot be far away, the Government will be com- 
pelled to adopt the view of the bargain taken by | 














search for perfection to oblige them. 


INCOME TAX. 


the electors. Upon that part of the subject we 
have nothing further to say, because all that can 
be advanced respecting it has been well said in a 
hundred localities during January, and because, 
although the pressing, it is also the smaller division 
of a large question. 

Direct taxation is recommended by influential 
persons in this country, as the sole means of 
raising the revenue. The opinion of the country 
appears to be opposed to this experiment, and to 
have fixed a very modest sum at which it will 
bear to be directly taxed, and over which it is dis- 
inclined to pass. A large proportion of our 
revenue is, however, raised from direct taxation, 
and a much larger might be obtained from the 
same source by a fair and just arrangement. The 
terms income and property tax have been com- 
mingled of late with perfect propriety. Property 
can be taxed upon the income derived from it in 
general cases, aud the exceptions, although impor- 
tant, are not numerous. ‘The practice, which we 
consider erroneous and many persons defend, of 
taxing all incomes upon the same scale, does not 
arise necessarily from the tax being levied on 
annual income. The apologists for the existing 
plan ask its opponents to name one that would be 
perfect. We are not bound to discover or to 
It is suffi- 
cient if we offer a system more perfect than that 
pursued. It may be difficult to reach a faultless 
scheme of taxation, but not on that account are 
the legislature justified in adopting an obviously 
incorrect gauge. The father of a small family is 
less able to be taxed than an old bachelor; and a 
widow with many children can worse afford a pay- 
ment to the Government, than an old maid without 
incumbrance, from the same income in each case; 
but the legislature may be unable to arrange for 
every distinction. Yet there are three classes of 
income—great classes—that can be distinguished 
without minute inquiry. The least valuable of 


the three is income, or wages derived from bodily 
Eg 
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or mental labour. This income is designated pre- 
carious, and the propriety of the title cannot be 
doubted by any person acquainted with the world. 
It is precarious, because the opportunity or the 
power of earning it may fail, and fail without 
warning. The convulsions of mercantile life, or 
the wear of mind, may at any hour destroy an 
income depending upon the exertions of any man. 
This is the first and the least valuable class of 
income. 

The second is derived from annuities, a fixed 
payment secured for life. Government pensions 
belong to this class; and all those appointments 
that may be discharged personally or by proxy in 
any circumstances. This second division is 
affected only by death. It has that element of 
doubt, and that alone; and is precarious for that 
reason only. 

A third class consists of the proceeds from pro- 
perty realised. This income is neither dependent 
upon the health nor upon the life of the present 
holder. He may kill the goose, yet if he will 
only avoid that folly, the bird is sure to bring the 
golden eggs. The owner may become weak in 
body and mind, but his income continues amid all 
his distresses. Therefore it is more valuable than 
an equal income of the first class, and more va- 
luable than one of the second, by the quality of 
transmission. 

A proper income tax will distinguish these three 
qualities, and a uniform per centage is unjust by 
the difference between these three classes. Some 
of our legislators pretend not to know any means 
of classifying incomes. We suggest three di- 
visions apparent to any honest inquirer, but it is 
more difficult to fix the proportionate rates which 
should be levied from each class. The value of 
the first and second change with the age of the 
recipient, upon any attempt to capitalise them 
strictly. The selling price of the second upon 
annuitants of ordinary health is easily ascertained. 
The first being subject to many more contingen- 
cies than death, cannot be calculated easily. The 
third is of the same money worth at all ages. The 
average value of income from property may be 
twenty-five years purchase of the free proceeds. 
The average of annuities is not half so much. 
Therefore if the third paid ten, and the second five 
per cent., the latter would be more heavily taxed 
than the former; while if the first were charged 
two and a half per cent., the persons who enjoy 
it would be more severely taxed than their more 
fortunate friends and neighbours. 

A scale with three steps, 24, 5, and 10 per 
cent. would not meet the justice of the case, but 
it would be more nearly just than the dead level. 
The advocates of the present scheme say, how- 
ever, that as no other system would be exactly 
just, therefore no change should be made; and 
they might also say that a concern which could 
not pay everything, should pay nothing. The same 
people, generally members of the bureaucracy, 
bound in red tape, or those whom the present plan 
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serves, also, with few exceptions, quarrel with the 
extreme Chartists, because they sometimes move 
amendments at meetings against a partial exten- 
sion of the franchise, in favour of everybody of 
the male gender, twenty-one years old and un- 
stained by crime; while they pursue the same 
course respecting taxation, and will not improve 
its pressure because they cannot secure precise 
equality. 

These advocates for the existing scale are dis- 
honest. It isimpossible to suppose them stupid 
enough to believe themselves. Some individuals 
have told the same lie so often that they ultimately 
believed it to be true; yet we cannot imagine any 
persons so foolish as to mix up fixed and precarious 
incomes in their minds, and willingly to exchange 
a rent-roll for a doctor’s practice, pound for pound. 

Those of them who deem it a principle that 
incomes from all sources should be taxed at the 
same rate can be accommodated upon one condi- 
tion. They may have a sixpenny rate upon in- 
comes generally; a tax upon annuities, and a 
larger tax upon the returns of permanent pro- 
perty. That isa circuitous route to the same 
object. It is also, perhaps, a slightly more expen- 
sive way. It requires a larger staff of collectors, 
and gives more annoyance; but if it satisfies any- 
body’s conscience, we see little reason why any 
other person should refuse that gratification to 
those who live by splitting hairs. 

The inquisitorial character of the income tax 
forms an objection, and a very common one, to the 
present scheme, but applies to any other system of 
direct taxation, being neither a house nor a poll 
tax. Duty cannot be levied from a man’s pro- 
perty without some inquisition into his affairs. The 
owner of heritable property is justified in proving 
the existence of burdens upon his possessions, of 
which the tax-gatherer can have no knowledge 
until he be told. The merchant, professional 
person, or tradesman must undergo a similar in- 
convenience, or we must abandon an income tax, 
A man’s credit or property may be affected by any 
publicity given to his income, and yet the salaries 
received by one half of the world may be known 
without much trouble. ‘The objections of business 
men to the exposure of their affairs. made in de- 
termining the amount for which they are to be 
rated, would be reduced if the commissioners were 
selected from a different class, were pledged to se- 
cresy, and were entirely occupied in this particular 
business. Gross carelessness has often character- 
ised the proceedings of those who now regulate 
the charges upon trades. We occasionally read 
of a sale of their papers for a penny halfpenny per 
lb. to the butterman, as if publicity were one of 
those objects which they were instructed to secure. 
The commissioners are frequently men engaged in 
the business of the locality, or friends of persons 
who are the competitors in trade of some other 
persons, and although a man may be sworn to se- 
cresy, yet he cannot be sworn against a shake of 
the head, a wise nod, or a wrinkle of the brow. 
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A GRADUATED PROPERTY TAX. 


The affairs of a merchant ora tradesman become 
generally known to his banker, his solicitor, or those 
houses with whom he deals; to their clerks, and to 
his own clerks ; but they are all interested in keep- 
ing the secret, while the commissioners and the 
clerks employed by them have no similar interest. 
The opposition of the rate payers to the tax is 
enlivened by this circumstance, and if the income 
tax from earnings and profits in trade be continued, 
the Government should appoint paid commissione¢s 
to proceed from place to place as an assize, in 
order to fix the payments, hear appeals, and re- 
ceive explanations. They would really have the 
advantage of local knowledge, for they would ac: 
quire acuteness in estimating profits, because that 
would be their work from January to December; 
and they would be diocesan in their nature, con- 
fined within geographical limits, in which clever 
men might acquire an acquaintance with an entire 
population. 

Twenty years since, or nearly, the late Mr. 
O’Connor threatened to become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Premier, or something of that kind. 
He was the leader of a great multitude, who, if 
they had been managed well, might have secured 
large changes. Weremember a long conversa- 
tion with him upon a plan of direct taxation. His 
project, although perhaps, like some others, a lit- 
tle Utopian, had method in its madness; if less 
imaginative people than the late member for Not- 
tingham deem it mad. He held that tradesmen 
should be allowed to rate themselves. Every man 
in business should be considered the best judge of 
his income, and deemed honest in his statements ; 
but the general list of names and returns was to be 
published. The tax was to be voluntary under the 
dread of publicity, and while Mr. O’Connor admitted 
that advantage would accrue to persons of miserly 
habits from his scheme, he calculated that avarice 
would be overcome by vanity, and that, upon the 
whole, the persons who might exaggerate their 
means would outnumber those who would underrate 
their possessions. 

The present income tax can only approximate 
to justice by a division of the tax into the three 
obvious classes—of persons earning profits or wages, 
of others having annuities or salaries, terminable 
only with their lives ; and of those who live upon 
the proceeds of acquired property. 

The meaus of ascertaining profits must be mo- 
dified in the manner we have described, or by some 
other plan that will give greater security to the 
public against unnecessary disclosures. 

If the friends of uniformity adhere to their 
opinions rigidly, they must allow taxes on annuities 
and on property, separate from those on income. 
They cannot allege that employment and strength 
are equally secure with houses and lands. They 
cannot even say that they cause equal trouble to 
the State. Every family’s peace and rights have 
to be defended or enforced, but every family has 
not property to be guarded from foreign foes, or 
watched from tickets-of-leave men. A graduated 
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property tax has been often proposed, and often 
with a snivelling apology for the daring nature of 
the scheme, as if he who expounded truth was, 
nevertheless, ashamed of himself and it. Still, 
this plan consists with equity, and is perhaps the 
only plan possessing that qualification. Five per 
cent. takes many little pleasures from a family 
doomed to live upon one hundred pounds a year. 
It is a journey to the coast forfeited. It is the 
new gown or shaw! that cannot be bought. It 
may be the school-fee that cannot be paid—and 
the child grows up in ignorance. It may be the 
week’s leisure that dare not be enjoyed—and the 
weak man grows weaker on that account, until, 
perhaps, this little tax makes a widow and orphans 
at a day that might have been postponed, except 
for five per cent. 

The same rate taken out of a thousand pounds 
per annum is scarcely felt upon the expenditure of 
a family. It causes, certainly, no real hardship 
—for we all know that there is no perceptible 
difference in the style of living between £950 and 
£1,000 per annum. The poorer family are taxed 
severely—the richer are taxed lightly; yet we 
have an equal rate, and without an equitable result. 
We need not multiply illustrations of the same 
argument. The facts are self-evident, and they 
are not applied to tax gathering, chiefly because the 
rich have hitherto had the principal control over the 
construction of the tax gatherers’ schedules—as 
they, indeed always will have, because they have 
leisure to superintend these proceedings ; but, 
ultimately, they will superintend them with more 
than present justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported to 
have said that the Government intended to exempt 
the working classes from the operation of direct 
taxes. So long as the minimum rate is £100 per 
annum, we regret to believe that three-fourths, or 
nine-tenths, of the number are exempted — because, 
although a larger proportion may nominally earn 
£2 weekly—which we doubt—yet even they are 
exposed to dull seasons, idle times, and other re- 
ductions, The working classes appear, therefore, 
to be exempted, with few exceptions; but we are 
not certain that they object to a fair tax, levied 
directly, accompanied by fair rights. The better 
portion of the working classes do not want favours. 
They are not desirous of exemptions; but would 
share all the burdens of the state cheerfully, ac- 
companied by its privileges. No small part of 
the apparent zeal for their interests originates with 
the determination to resist their rights ; or, if some 
persons dislike the name of “rights,’’ their 
“claims.” A large proportion of the indirect 
taxation of the country is necessarily paid by them, 
for it is levied upon articles which they consume. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer produced a list 
of necessaries of existence, upon which a man 
might live well, that contributed nothing to the 
revenue. Biscuit and bread, fish and meat, 
foreign and native fruits, form a bill of fare equal 
to any hermit’s; but in this country other produc- 
a2 
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tions have become almost necessaries, and while we 
have neither the desire to see many of them 


should escape taxation, yet it may be remembered 


that a large part of their income must necessarily | 
to see 1860 will pay it if they are within its pale. 
Although their payments to tlic | 


be expended upon articles that contribute largely 
to the revenue. 
general fund are still equal to their participation 
of its benefits, yet if any effort had been made to 
popularise the income tax, it might have been ex- 
tended and made more productive than the seven- 
penny rate, restricted to the classes with incomes 
exceeding £150 per annum, can ever become. Not 
only however, bas it been stained by injustice and 
with the reproach of a domestic and local inquisi- 
tion; but it has been made the ground of a charge 
of bad faith; while at no period from its first im- 
position by Sir Robert Peel, as a “ temporary 
expedient” to the present day, has any statesman 
endeavoured to save trouble by its payment, or 
grounded upon it a single qualification. Ten years 
since some persons urged the propriety of extending 
the circle, and renderin z its receipts equivalent, 
under the necessary restriction of residence, to 
registration. They suggested the union of poli- 
tical payment to politic al right. In this way all 
the failures and frauds of our former system of 
registration would have been avoided; and with- 
out the destruction of any other qualification a 
larger supplemental roll would have been formed 
than the original. ‘The adoption of this course 
should have been more interesting to those who 
fear the consequences of any rapid extension of 
the franchise, than to bolder persons who stand in 
no dread of evil from doing right. It might have 
even led to a kind of representative electorate 
among those classes whose incomes are under 
fifty pounds yearly, and who form a very large por- 
tion of the people. They might have clubbed 
together the meaus to qualify a voter for four or 
five families; and by a complicated arrangement 
the nation might have reached that representation 
of classes which other states attain by houses of 
peasants and nobles, a little after the fashion 
adopted by the Turkish Government as in the 
new constitution of Moldavia and Wallachia. 


The war extra of ninepence will be abandoned | 
The. ar- | 


for the financial year from April next. 
rangement of 1853, which was to finish the tax in 
three years hence, will probably be revived. 


_ repeal. 





The | 
radical evils of the system will be allowed to re- | 





A SLAVE SALE IN AMERICA. 


main, because they are ouly small evils to endure 
for a short period, according to Act of Parliament, 
untaxed, nor any wish that the operative classes | 


whereas, according to common sense and experience, 
the income tax in some form will be perpetual. 
Its repeal in 1860 is a mirage. Those who live 


Ministers of finance of all parties, will’ oppose its 
They find it a great convenience, and a 
good foundation on which they can build. Let us, 
therefore, bear the fact before us in all discus- 
sions on the subject, that the tax may live longer 
than any persons of this generation. It will pro- 
bably see us allia our graves. For that reason it 
should be {clearly and effectively re-adjusted, and 
then it could fall or rise with national exigencies. 
A rumour has been common in some political 
quarters, that the Palmerstonites and the Peelites 
are to commit fusion for the preservation of the 
tax. They may coalesce for some other object, 
but they’are not to commit the folly ascribed to 
them. They could not save the present arrange- 
ments and rate of payment by a coalition. The 
Derbyites would throw them out upon that subject. 
They would be abandoned by the extreme Liberal 
party. Even the Manchester school, supporting, 
as they necessarily support, direct taxation, would 
be unable to vote for direct injustice. But specu- 
lation upon contingency that can never arise is 
useless. ‘The coalition in question is equally use- 
less. What strength could the Premier acquire 
from this alliance? He could only form it at the 
cost of personal friends. Some of them would be 
turned out, in order to make room for other people’s 
personal friends, who would bring to the Cabinet 
no additional popularity. A general election must 
be at hand,and any defeated Government would 
now be justified in appealing to theelectors. All 
these circumstances oppose the probability of any 
coalition to maintain a tax that cannot be pre- 
served in its present rate; and a coalition to op- 
pose Lord Jolin Russell’s Reform Bill, if the 
noble lord’s Italiau sojourn has matured that mea- 
sure, would lose to the Government more inde- 
pendent members than the Peelites five times 
counted ; while the latter will, of course, afford 
the benefit of their conscientious opposition to any 
plan for the extension of the suffrage upon a sa- 
tisfactory basis, as a duty, without fee or reward, 
in the shape of a coalition, which will not occur, 
ether to preserve the income tax as it stands, or to 
oppose a Reform Bill. ' 
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To an Englishman, in whose mind exists a thorough 


upon as though he were a beast, and not a “ God- 


hatred of slavery, there are few spectacles so | created man,” is a wickedness from which humanity 


truly revolting as tle sale of a slave. 
the image of his Maker exposed before a licen- 


To behold | turns with horror. 


Yet shocking as such a sight 


_ unquestionably is, it is of almost daily occurrence 


tious throng, and to hear his merits descanted ; in the slave states of America. Men, women, and 
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ef children of tender years, are publicly sold by auc- | to fevers, and chills—had contributed to enfeeble 
bh | tion, and their physical merits descanted upon in | him, and partly to deprive him of the use of his 
, Ff much the same mauner as an English auctioneer at | limbs. His clothing was of the coarsest and 
lL @ an agricultural sale would enlarge upon the excel- | meanest kind. The old shooting coat, made of 
je 6 lence of an enormous ox. woollen material, probably the cast-off clothing of 
. Ff As might be supposed, such scenes cannot be his master, which he wore, was torn and ragged, 
s ¢ participated in, or even frequently witnessed, | One of the sleeves was partly gone, and a huge 
4 without producing great demoralisation. As no | rent in the side would have afforded ample scope 
S, 3 one can violate the laws of nature without punish- | for the reparatory genius of the tailor. His vest, 
- ment following, so the people of the slave states | at some remote period, had been formed of black 
r q of America, by permitting a most iniquitous system | cloth ; but had grown so rusty with age, that the 
- di to exist in their territory, inflict upon themselves | original colour was with difficulty distinguished. 
it a moral injury which, although it may be unob- | Of buttons it possessed only two or three, and even 
d & servable by themselves, nevertheless produces ap- | those were placed at great intervals from each 
a palling results. Were the evil terminated to-mor- | other. His trousers were made of fustian, or some 
al row, many years would elapse before the southern | such material, An ugly looking pair of brogans, 
es | states could cast off the demoralisation which | or coarse shoes, such as are generally worn by the 
i has grown around them; and, until this be done, | slaves, protected his feet from the damp ground, 
t, FF they will never enjoy among the nations of the | and his grey, woolly head was covered with an old 
to earth the moral weight which their politital influ- | shapeless felt hat. ‘ Take him for all in all,” he 
- @ ence should enable them to wield. was a most wretched looking spectacle. | Gene- 
ie But it is not upon the slaveholders alone that | rally town negroes are letter dressed than English 
t. the crushing weight of demoralisation falls. Upon | mechanics, yet this slave wasin poverty, being, as 
al a the guiltless heads of the unfortunate blacks, the | L afterwards learned, sold because his master had 
gg a galling curse of slavery is felt with all its soul- | been unfortunate in a speculation. Certainly, the 
ld s degrading influences; and that they become old man looked most unhappy. When any one 
uu puerile in their intellects, degenerate in their feel- | spoke to him, and addressed him by the familiar 
is @ ings, grovelling and unambitious in their pursuits, | appellation of “ Uncle,” his visage for a moment 
e- 7% and sensual in their propensities, are circumstances | brightened with a smile, and then relapsed into a 
re i which can excite neither wonder nor surprise. The | look of utter despair. Once he involuntarily gave 
ie regro race in America have endured the thraldom | utterance to a laugh; but again the quivering lip 
be a of slavery for nearly three hundred years—a | and half stifled sigh betokened too perceptibly the 
’s a period during which, notwithstanding the advances | agony within. 
et made in civilisation, not the slightest improvement A young mulatto woman, of about twenty years, 
st has occurred in the condition of the poor negro | carrying in her arms a baby, on which her eyes 
ld @ slave. ever and anon glanced with looks expressive of 
ll & Three years ago, while residing in the city of | tenderness and fear, stood next; and looked 
ny @ St. Louis, | witnessed for the first time the sale of | timidly and anxiously upon the brutal throng who 
re 6 a slave. One day, while rambling about the streets | were gathered to hear what sbe and her child 
pe of that extensive city, my attention was attracted | would bring. Large tears trickled down her dusky 
he © by a large concourse of people who had assembled | checks. Beside her stood another female slave, 
aT in front of the “Court-house” (a church-looking | whose respectable and cleanly attire evinced that 
e- @ edifice without a steeple), used in the United | she had been accustomed to a more refined life 
es States for the purposes of guildhalls in England. | than usually falls to the lot of slaves. Her woolly 
rd © On approaching I learned that a slave sale was | head was neatly encircled with a scarlet bhandker- 
ny about to commence ; and, with the view of observ- | chief,—a mode of head decoration in which ne- 
sa- ing the proceedings, I remained among the crowd. | gresses take much pride. 
d, In the portico of the building, a number of negroes, In close proximity stood three or four young 
ir, —men, women, and children, of all ages, the sub- | men whose ages could scarcely have exceeded 
to (3 =e jects of sale—were accommodated. twenty years. ‘They were all tall and muscular, 
| Standing in front of the group was an old negro | accustomed, as their appearance indicated, to hard 
slave, and being the first slave whom to my know- | work. Yet I have seldom seen men who looked so 
; 3 ledge I had ever seen, his appearance made an | sad and dejected. Their sorrow was too deep for 
' impression on me which time. can never cflace. | tears. ‘Their dress consisted of merely a pair of 
He was a decrepid old man of fifty ; yet he looked | trousers, made apparently of fustian, or some 
much older than he really was. Hard work from | snch material, and a blue checked shirt. ‘Their 
‘ an early age, and still harder usage, had contributed | feet, head, and arms were without covering of amy 
to break down a naturally strong constitution, and | kind, and their straw hats they carried in their 
d- to render him prematurely old. He was above | hands. ‘They had been evidently subjected to 
ty the middle height, and was built in a Herculean | cruel treatment. One had lost a toe and two 
ht mould; yet the labours of the swamp and the | fingers, another was marked by deep scars upon 
e cotton field—exposure to almost tropical beat in | the arms, which showed plainly that he had 
id summer and to intense cold in winter, to agues, | the driver’s lash. Another had had an 
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severely injured, while the face and neck of a 
fourth were deeply marked by blows which he had 
recently received. Nearly all of them exhibited 
some mark of cruel usage. 

At an extremity of the portico were a number 
of middle aged women, surrounded by children, 
with babies in their arms. If the appearance of 
the other negroes indicated sadness, the negroes 
who composed this group displayed no such 
feeling. ‘They seemed merry, and were chatting 
and laughing among themselves, as if nothing 
unusual was going on. ‘They appeared, indeed, to 
treat the thought of a change of master (that 
word in the present case had a slavish meaning!) 
as a particularly good joke. So it might be for 
aught that any one in that crowd knew or cared to 
the contrary. Perhaps they had a tyrannical 
master, or believed that they could not really 
change for the worse ; or perhaps they had been so 
frequently sold that their hearts had become 
callous, or they cared not whose property they 
became. They had toiled through life without 
experiencing any of its pleasures, and seeing 
nothing but a gloomy prospect before them, had 
apparently resolved to banish care from their hearts 
for ever, and to enjoy the present to the utmost 
of their power. 

Still gazing with saddened feelings at the 
melancholy spectacle my attention was attracted 
to a discussion carried on by a number of negroes 
standing among the spectators. The subject of 
their discourse was the merits and demerits of 
the unfortunate beings about to be sold—how 
much labour each boy* could perform—and how 
many dollars each would sell for! Was not this a 
convincing proof of the demoralisation produced 
by slavery among the negroes themselves ? I have 
witnessed several slave sales in America, and at 
every one | have seen numbers of negroes present 
—all apparently experiencing a considerable degree 
of pleasure in witnessing the degradation of their 
fellow men. 

“How much dat hyar nigga sell for ?—six 
hunder doller, does you spose, Cuff ?” inquired one 
sable-hued individual of another standing beside 
him.” 

‘Six hunder doller!—no, you nigga, no.t He 
am not worth picayune, sah,” rejoined the sapient 
Cuff. “Dat nigga good for nuffin. Um aint 
worth six hundred cents,—not he, sah! Dat 
nigga gal on de left, with the lilly piccaninny,”— 
to what profound opinion the sable Solon was 
about to give utterance, I cared not to listen, for 
the individuals who were to officiate as auctioneers 
now mounted their respective rostrums. They 
formed a striking contrast to each other. One 


* In the slave states, negro men how old soever they may 
be, are generally designated by the appellation of “ boys.” 

+ In America, I have frequently heard quarrelsome negroes 
apply the epithet “ nigger” to each other as expressive of 
the most ineffable contempt, seemingly forgetful that while 
‘hey stigmatized others with possessing sable skins, they 
themselves were not one whit lighter coloured ! 








| was a short, fat, vulgar, illiterate, drunken man. 
His bloated and unmeaning-looking face, his dull 
eye, his seusual mouth, his protruding lips, his 
carbuncled nose, his low and retreating forehead, 
his protruding stomach,—all indicated two plainly 
that he was a man of grossly debased tastes and 
habits; and but a very few degrees removed, in- 
tellectually, above the brute creation. Altogether 
he was one of the most intensely dehumanized 
specimens of the genus homo I ever beheld, and 
his appearance was almost sufficient to stagger my 
belief in the doctrine that all human beings pos- 
sess immortal souls. His manner corresponded 
with his appearance—to his superiors he was a 
sycophant; to those over whom he possessed power 
he was a tyrant. 


The other auctioneer presented a striking con- 
trast. He was a handsome looking man of thirty, 
or thereabouts, of gentlemanly appearance, and his 
thick black beard and moustache imparted to his 
features a dignity observable only in meu who have 
been accustomed to pass their days among refined 
society. How such a person could stoop to this 
degrading office was inexplicable. Perhaps it 
might be accounted for in the same way as un- 
principled attorneys undertake, for the sake of a 
fee, “to trip up justice in the toils of law!” But 
to continue. 

The sale at length began. The little fat man 
had rudely ordered one of the negro women to 
stand forward to be sold. His command was 
obeyed with hesitation and evident reluctance, and 
the poor creature stood trembling before a rude 
crowd, who had no sympathy for her or her en- 
slaved race. 


“ What’s your name? How old are you? and 
how old is your child?” roughly asked the auc- 
tioneer, preparatory to commencing the sale, 


The reply was inaudible to the crowd; but Mr. 
Byped—that was the name rejoiced in by the illus- 
trious seller of human souls—quickly told his 
auditors that it was Eliza; that her age was 
twenty-two, and that her child’s age was only a 
few months. 


“Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “ this here 
gal belongs to Mr. , of street. She’s 
sold for no fault, only her owner's got bard up— 
that’s a fact. He’s ’bliged to sell her right off. 
She’s a good house servant, can do everything 
about a house, from cooking the dinner to spank- 
ing the babies. She's worth eight hundred dollars 
if she’s worth a cent. How much do you bid me 
to start with? Who'll say five hundred? No- 
body. Well then four-fifty. Come then, say 
four hundred. Darn it, let’s go ahead—who says 
four hundred °” 


“I'll say two hundred to begin with,” said a 
lanky looking southerner standing near the auc- 
tioueer. 

“Thank you, sir,” returned Byped. “Go on, 
gentlemen, two-ten, two-twenty, two-thirty, that’s 








it, go ahead—two-forty ; who says two-fifty ?” 
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A SLAVE SALE IN AMERICA. 


Here for a few minutes there was a pause. The 
auctioneer for a time ineffectually endeavoured to 
-htain another bid. At length the silence was 
broken by a Yankee, who evidently thought he 
had now an excellent chance of buying a *‘ nigger” 
at a very cheap rate. 

“ Two-fifty-three !” exclaimed he, after ejecting 
a mouthful of tobacco juice upon the ground. 

“ Two-fifty-three !” ejaculated the auctioneer in 
affected astonishment. ‘ Two-fifty-three did you 
say? I'm very dull of hearing this morning; I 
caught a cold last night, and now can’t hear less 
than five dollars at a bid!” 

This sally, as was intended, produced a laugh, 
and the bidding commenced with vigour. Three, 
four, five, six hundred dollars were successively 
bid for the woman and her infant child. 

It was truly painful to witness the misery which 
the unfortunate negro woman underwent as the 
sale was going on. Tears fell incessantly down 
her checks, as she clasped her child convulsively 
to her bosom—not knowing how long she might 
be permitted to call it her own. Her own, indeed, 
she could nof call it ; for she was a slave. Liberty 
she had never known, and not only had she that 
injury to endure, but had likewise to see her 
children torn from her, and sent to other parts of 
the country never to behold them more. As every 
bid was given, her anxious gaze was turned to- 
wards the person from whom it came, and his 
features were scanned with the utmost eagerness. 
Now and then a would-be purchaser rudely ordered 
her to walk up aud down, and let them see ‘“ what 
like she was;” while another would pinch her on 
the arms or body to feel “if she was sound,” just, 
in fact, as cattle dealers in this country may be 
seen doing when examining animals they are about 
to purchase. 

Finally, the sale was coucluded. The woman 
and her offspring had been sold for 700 dollars— 
(a sum equal to about £145 sterling). A few 
minutes later, and she followed her new master 
along the streets to his home! 

While the one auctioneer had been busy, the 
other had not been idle. A little boy and a little 
girl—each about eleven or twelve years old—had 
fallen to his lot to dispose of. They were both 
sadly distressed at the thought of being sold ; 
aud, notwithstanding the words of encouragement 
addressed to them by the kind-hearted man, they 
sobbed as though their hearts would break. Tile 
happy days of childhood were behind them; the 
evil days of sorrow and oppression were before 
them ; and they contemplated the dreary prospect 
with sadness and sorrow. 

A number of Irishmen regarded the scene with 
feelings of delight.* Admirable as are many of 
the traits in the character of the Irish, certain it 
is that between them and the negroes confirmed 
hostility exists; and if I might judge of the con- 


Nae 





* We are surprised at the statement, since the Irish at 
howe never participated ia slaveholding. 
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tempt with which they spoke of the “ nagurs,” they 
regarded themselves as superior to the negro race 
in every respect. 

An Englishman who had also witnessed the 
scene expressed his feelings of sympathy for the 
oppressed slave, with that bluntness of manner 
so characteristic of John Bull. 

“It’s adarn'd shame to sell black men and wo- 
men in this way,” exclaimed he, striking his stick 
violently upon the ground to give emphasis to his 
remark. “It’s a disgrace in any Christian land, 
and ought to be put a stop to,” he continued with 
“{f we had those fellows 
in England——” 

“ T’}l just tell you what it is, Master Ball,” 
interposed a good natured “ Down East Yankee,” 
“you'd better keep that tongue of yours a Jeetle 
quieter, or else you'll be getting yourself into a 
nice scrape, 7 can tell ye. You'll get tarred and 
feathered as sure as snakes is snakes, J know. 
I’ve got no more liking for slavery than you have, 
but who bequeathed to us that institution, I'd like 
to know? Why, you Britishers did! And now 
you rile us some, because the evil can’t be got rid 
of. You abuse us all like thieves—free states 
and slave states—because we cau’t give our nig- 
gers freedom, and ruin ourselves. We've got so 
that we can’t do without them—I wish we could 
—we'd get along better. But, stranger, while you 
blackguard us don’t you go and forget the darned 
bad laws in your own country. I’ve been thar— 
your garden patch is so everlastin’ small that I 
used to be afraid to take a walk afore breakfast 
for fear I should walk into the sea! Precious 
game laws you’ve got on t’other side of the 
herring-pond—if a man goes and kills a hare, or 
game of any kind, as youcalls it, to feed his 
starving family, he’s taken and fined, or else put in 
gaol for it. Just as if God did not create all the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air for the use 
of all men—especially starving ones—and not for a 
lot of tarnation lazy loafing fellows with titles, who 
are no use whatever in this ’varsal world. Poor men 
in the old country aint allowed to take some kinds 
of fish out of the rivers even. Then, again, your 
poor men have no more political rights than even 
one of these niggers has. We have no beggars 
here—except Irish, while near one half of your 
population is not much better off than beggars ; 
and as for grub, why our slaves have better than 
your mechanics—and even have better homes than 
some of yours, I guess. Come now, old gentle- 
man, don’t get,” he added kindly, “ don’t get riled 
at what I’ve said. Wheu my tongue gets loose, it 
goes along slick, like a two-forty racehorse on a 
blank road. ‘Take my advice, Sir ; throw all your 
prejudice about lords, earls, dukes, and sich like 
tomfoolery to Frenchmen, who can’t do without 
‘em. They're no better than you, and you ain't 


better than them. Foller our example, change 


your constitution and form of government, and 
you'll quickly become as great as our nation, the 
best and freest on the surface”—— 


Here he 
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72 THE ROADS THROUGH THE WORLD. 





abruptly terminated his harangue, leaving bis En- | perceiving that the existence of tyrannical or un 


giish acquaintance staring at him with open mouth, 


and wondering at his audacity in presuming to | 
insinuate that tyrannical laws had any existence | é 
' sorrowful, as a man might leave the Old Bailey 


in “the land of the brave and the free.” 
I could not help feeling that there was much 
truth in what the American had said, vet not 


THE 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE KIRK. 


I wave noticed that the paroc)ial institutions 
in Scottish parishes are often placed, not in the 
centre, or near it, but as far off from that as a 
site could be found. Accident had perhaps little 
to do witl: this allocation of schools. and churches 
out of the way. Either the wisdom of our ances- 
tors placed the ecclesiastical and educational autho- 
rities in fat and pleasant places, although their 
sheltered nooks might be a little inconvenient for 


the people, or the industry of their occupants had | 


improved the soil to some purpose. Both causes 
may have helped to localise these institutions where, 
and to make them what, they are. Kirkhowe was 
a manifest example of the ge ographical error ; being 
so nearly out of itself, so to speak, since it was the 
moral centre of a large district, that it looked 
very mnch like a small candle at the far end, burn- 
ing away to give light in a large room. A_ stone 
could have been thrown, and no doubt often was 
rons ont of the “ kirkyard ” into another parish, 
and yet our own land stretched for good ten miles 
of howe and hills, and sometimes glens, away in 
three directions. The parishioners generally came 
only to know our grief in the morning that, 
though it was fair and sunny itself, was yet so dark 
and gloomy in its presence and its remembrances 
to us, as they gathered to the Kirk from a!! the 
bounds of the parish. And although it was not 
to be expected that they had all the same cause 
to be sorrowful that belonged to us, who, in a man- 
ner, were the near neighbours of the drowned 
lady, yet her sweet face was familiar to them 
all; for she had kept the minister’s seat during 
many years, end her good deeds and winning w ays 
had often carried light beneath the shadows of the 
great Cairndhu itself. Besides, all the children 
loved her very much, and childhood is so guileless 
often, and especially in our country parts, ‘that it 
tells all the good done to its “interest.”” And let 
me say that thereisa great and greatly neglected 
“childhood’s” interest in all places, greater, by more 
than we can count, than all the landed interests, 
and shipping interests, and the money interests, 
of which we hear so mucl. Gratitude is not 
easily won out of the neglected and theold. Sor- 
row hardens the heart sometimes, as men can 
harden steel by heat applied to it in one way; but 





just laws in England were any justification for 
slavery and still more unjust and tyrannical laws 
in the United States, and left the crowd, sad and 


after witnessing one execution, without waiting 
for more, if more were to come, 


-_- —— Se 


ROADS THROUGH 


THE WORLD. 


the young are always grateful—until, of course, 
they have “gathered up with the ways of the world ; 

but the children of Kirkhowe were young for many 
more years of their lives than those of some large 
cities. For ours was then a secluded place, and 
we knew little more than we read of strange 
people, for they came seldom among us. Thus it 


_ was that the people of the parish, as they stood 


in little knots, above their graves,—for they had 
a way not unlike Abraham’s, of calling the place 


_where they had laid their dead their own graves ; 
_ and new comers never opend the grave of a family 











to place another inmate in the row—all spoke of 
only one sore sorrow, and most of all the little 
children, like myself, and some very old persons, 
who had known the kindness-of the lady who lay 
cold and silent in the manse hard by, were dejected 
like, and wept sore. It was an ominous beginning 
of the week, for on no Sabbath in our recollection, 
or records, as I afterwards learned, save that day, 
for centuries it might be, hadthere been no bell 
heard in Kirkhowe. The minister’s man acted as 
beadle ever after William Faulds became afflicted 
by rheumatic pains, and he was to be excused for 
forgetting the bell that day, because, although a 
hard man, as we thought, and wearing up among 
many years, yet, like his master, he was kindly 
below the rind; and he had been so proud con- 
cerning Blinkbonnie, and the friends of his young 
mistress that were to stop there, and ten years had 
given him a sort of claim and dependence upon 
Miss Nancy ; and, altogether I never found out 
that one could dissect, like a doctor cutting a sub- 
ject, all the causes and means by which some 
people gain the affections of those whom they 
often meet—even of those who may not be to 
the rest of the world more than cold and dour like. 

As the forenoon grew near to noon, it was said 
that there could be no services in the usual way, 
for the minister was so depressed that he could 
not get through them, and while David Petrie was 
a qualified man, according to the uses of the Kirk, 
yet he had long abandoned any thought of preach- 
ing and presentation, and moreover, was also in 
the midst of a great trouble, while Mr. Green was 
only a young man and learning, and we were not 
near any ecclesiastical help. At the time it seemed 
to me very strange, and helped perhaps to keep 
the day fixed in my recollection, that the common 
services were thus interrupted. After some con- 
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THE 


sultation of the elders, among whom was old 
Samuel Coutts from the Upper Burn, a great farm, 
but cold and full of moss, on the mountain side, 
who seldom came so far down the country as Kirk- 
howe, except on Sabbaths, and therefore was not 
at the consultation in Dr. More’s, before mentioned, 
but who was a useful man in the Highland portion 
of the parish, possessed of great experience, and 
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au acquaintance with the Bible, that made his | 
words like those of the Patriarchs in other lands and | 


old times; whom he also resembled, in being the 
keeper of many sheep and great herds of cattle— 
the people gathered into their places in the old 
Kirk. John Dow, who was our precentor then, 
had, according to my recollection, a clear full voice 
in his ordinary services, but it seemed sadly broken 
and wavering as he sung that ninetieth psalm 
which bas so often been sung, like the forty-sixth, 
by our Scotch congregations in days of mourning. 
And although I never before or after had any par- 
ticular predilection for Mr. Petrie’s prayers, which 
might usually have been read from a book, being 
word for word so well repeated that those who 
heard him once could ever after keep rather 
before him ; yet he threw us all out at this time, 
and went clean away from the ordinaty school form 
of daily bread and suitable weather—for the hard 
rock of formality had been smitten by the rod, 
and the sorrows of a woeful heart gushed forth. 
I always thought kinder of Mr. Petrie from that 
day on. Then Dr. More, who was not connected 
officially with the congregation, except as one of 
its members, but being a gentleman and well liked, 
was not ready to be put out in speaking to people 
nearly all of whom he could have called by their 
names, went up to the centre of thechurch and began 
to tell what had happened ; but they all knew by that 
time, and he made very little progress, except in 
saying that the minister was downcast, and it was 
casy to see that the doctor was nearly as downcast 
himself ; especially when he said that the young 
lady’s father was on the wide, wide waters, sailing 
home from a far country that he himself had come 
from, and expecting his daughter, who had been 
his only living child, to cheer the few years that 
were yet to come of along life. This was not 
clearly known to us before, and it made many “old 
folks sad to think of the aged gentleman who 
Was rejoicing at that hour with every wave thiat 
carried him on to home, and, as he hoped, to joy ; 
While they all knew that he was only coming to a 
grave. 


us all and never more to be seen by him, So Dr. 
More could not go on with his statement, and it is 
trying to see an old man in deep grief. John Dow 
sung another psalm, as he would have done before 
the sermon on a common Sabbath day, and then 
Mr. Smith read to us the first chapter in 
the first epistle of Peter, wherein he saith 
“For all flesh is grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth 





For what was Blinkbonnie, or all his | 
wealth, to him when compared to this only | 
hope of his life who was so soon to be hidden from | 








and the flower thereof fadeth away; but the word 


of the Lord endureth for ever.” Although the 
farmer of the Racketts was the best read man among 
those who had to labour for their living in our 
parish, or anywhere thereabouts, yet he was withal 
a modest quiet man, who had not much to say ex- 
cept when forced to it in the way of what he 
deemed futy—neither did he say much at this 
time, only what he did say, and the verses that 
he had read, made me long after look with a new 
interest at the springing flowers and the waving 
grass, as memorials to man of his exceeding frailty, 
and his sure removal ere long from the place that 
knows him now. Samuel Coutts was then a very 
old man. Once he must have been endowed with 
amazing strength, but that would have been at its 
prime near the “ three sevens’’ of which very old 
people spoke. Still, though he had reached fourscore 
years, or nearly, he could walk nine miles in a 
morning, and back at night, and never took 
the cart and pony to help him on the road, unless 
when the gudewife of the Upper Burn was able to 
accompany him. He had lived upon his hill farm 
for ow nearly sixty years, and in the parish during 
all his lifetime; and he could speak to nearly 
every person in it of their grandfather; and so ke 
was more respected than wealthier, or even more 
learned men, for he was better read in his Bible 
than any other book; but it seems, somehow, to 
impart a certain dignity of mind to those who 
read it much. A number of poor cottages had 
gathered about the Upper Burn, and when the 
winter was hard the people all collected at the 
farmhouse on the Sabbaths, and the old elder read 
the Bible to them, and had worship with them ; 
and, according to the views that I afterwards 
learned in life, it might be that the prayers offered 
up from this house among the heather, were more 
effective than many others chaunted or read in 
great cathedrals by men clothed in official raiment, 
such as seemeth in its form and colour to have 
originated rather at Constantinople or Rome than 
in Jerusalem. At any rate, everybody believed 
that they availed much, because they were, as we 
all judged, the effective fervent prayers of a righte- 
ous man; so the whole people thought it seemly, 
indeed, that he said something before they sepa- 
rated. And the old man asked them to read with 
him in a part of the Bible not so often read as the 
New Testament and the historical books; how- 
ever, that third chapter of Malachi, as read by 
this very old man, has passages that go right into 
the heart—for he was a wonderfully solemn reader 
of the Word; and he said something too of speak- 
ing often together, and how little was spoken 
amongst us that had any connexion with another 
world ; and respecting jewels of this earth, va- 
Inable, but yet not immortal, and jewels that 
would be set in a framework of stars, to shine for 
evermore; and although only a child, I marvelled 
how old Samuel Coutts came to know all these 
things; and how easy he seemed to speak of 
death as one of those occurrences, like going to 
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kirk or market, with which he was familiar, and , 


also how he did not so much, he said, regret the 
removal that had taken place—seeing the Master’s 
work had all been done and the servant was ready 
to be released—and how he spoke of going away 
soon himself, he could not doubt; and having at 
his age more interest in the upper than the lower 
life. Even so, perhaps, the uncommon style of bis 
prayer struck me, for its words were very reverend ; 
but those of a person who had no doubt whatever 
of all that he was saying—or all that he was 
seeking; or perhaps it was because he spoke more 
than any of the others, for the young children who 
had jost a gentle guide, that even He would guide 
them who never changed, and so they also might 
be ready ; and then when John Dow had sung a 
hymn that closes very hopefully— 
A few short years of evil past, 
We reach that happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet to part no more. 


they all went to their homes, some far away, and 
in an hour’s time we were left to ourselves ; and 
there were no classes that afternoon—neither was 
the day school gathered together ail that week; 
and yet there was no noise as of children at their 
play, but everybody seemed out of their usual 
way—for although we were accustomed to death, 
since all the funerals of a large parish came to us, 
yet accidents were not common there; so even the 
young went sorrowfully from place to place, and I 
remember going often up to Widow Robb, and 
bringing Johnnie down by the burn to look up at 
the dull windows, thinking it possible that she 
might not be far away, and remembering my 
charge to be kind to Jolinnie Robb. Since then 
it has often struck me that our formal worship, 
with everything so starched and settled like, may 
not be the best way after all. At least 1 recollect 
more of what was said that Sunday in the kirk, 
than I do of any other service, before or since. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GRAVE. 


A Great grief is softened by many engagements, 
and thus it comes to he good for afflicted people 
that they have often to be busy. Work is a pow- 
erful agent in mellowing and touching down  sor- 
row. This may have been one reason why poor 
Mrs. More did everything connected with the 
funeral that a woman could do, and directed every- 
thing else ; and was allowed to take her own way, 
in some respects, at least in our quarter. 
was dug by William Fauld’s sons, near to the cen- 
tre of the south side of the kirk close to the wall, 
next tothe spot where the manse family were 


long home, and when that was done masons came 
from the town, and built it round with bricks, which 
was a strange plan in our place. Mr. Cairns, 


who was a lawyer in the town, came and went as 
if he had been giving directions, but Mrs. More 


| managed, notwithstanding. Then, when Thursday 


came, the children who were particularly in her 
classes were told to come up to the manse, just 
after all the young and married women had been 


'there—for it was a common custom in deaths 


early broken flower. 


ee 








A grave | 


through all that quarter, that the female friends of 
a bereaved family went to see the corpse a day or 
two before the burial, and this was called the 
chesting. A very great number of female visitors, 
more or less in mourning, had been at the manse 
that day, and they were all sad enough, for any 
heart would have been sore to think of such an 
The children, who, except a 
few friends, knew her best, were very willing to 
gothere, though they were not, more than other 
children, ready to go into the presence of death, 
which has a solemn power over the old, but parti- 
cularly the young. The room was very gloomy, 
but very grand ; and yet I heard old people say 
that the outer coffin was plain, because she would 
not have liked it to be other than plain. It did 
not seem to us that there was much change on 
that face, so still like—only some of us thought 
it smiled ; but when you look long at anything 
through tears, the eyes are half blinded, and in a 
sort of maze, so that the sight is not to be trusted. 
There were buds of roses round the coffin that 
would never have blossoms, for the spring was 
late, and we had only buds on the rose bushes 
then. And there were bunches of rosemary out 
of the manse garden, that keep green, they say, 
for many years, in the grave, and are long of falling 
into dust. The little watch and the little picture 
were placed upon the grave cloties—I noticed 
that the watch did not tick any then, as if it too 
had been dead. Beside them lay the Bible, which 
we all knew well, for none of us had ever seen so 
pretty a book. We staid a long while there, till 
the daylight was nearly away; and Mrs. More 
spoke much to us, but she was so sad that she 
made us all sadder, until before we lett the room, 
she told us that the dead perhaps looked down 
upon the living, and even perhaps, it might be, 
cared for them in ways all hidden from us; only 
if we loved not Him whom they loved, if they 
were with the good angels, then they could not 
care for us; but somehow we forgot nearly all that 
was said, owing to the dead face bringing up the 
past days to us, only it was something that alto- 
gether made me think of the dead, not as still and 
at rest, but being here and there, and seeing many 
things; and though I was never able to comprehend, 
like some people whom I have met, great mys- 
teries, yet, as we tottered down the staircase, and 


out through the long passage, and down the dark 


walk to the burn, none of us were afraid, as we 
would have beeu in any other case. And Satur- 


buried, so far as they had been carried to their | day came at last—with it the burial—and there 


came many carriages, although there were only a 


few hundred yards to pass. Among others, Mr. 


Cochrane had come, they said, all the long way 
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from England to be there. It might have been 


that he came so far because Mr. Cairns had | 


bought Blinkbonnie with money sent to Miss Rose 
by her father, rather than because she had been ever 
good and kind in the village. We heard old people 
speaking that way, for years do not sometimes 
make men or women free from being “ evil- 
thoughted.” 

When the time came, many young women pre- 
ceded the coffin from the manse, and they were 
dressed in white, which looked strange to us ; but 
jt wasa notion of Mrs. More’s, and they were all 
willing that she should take her way in her grief. 
But all these things passed by, and are of no 
value whatever when the grave is closing up ; and 
after all that was over, and the coffin hidden, with 
its “ Aged, 21 Years,”’ a feeling of utter loneliness 
crept over my mind, just as if is was useless to 
look up any more to the windows. In our country 
at that time the dead were covered with sods over 
the ground, and the dew descended, and the 
rain fell, and the sun shone, until the grasses grew, 
and the daisies amongst them blossomed—and 
thus the dust was left with the dust and the ele- 
ments, without any artificial gardening. A new 
way was introduced in this grave which seemed 
very comely. Sharp-edged stones were set around 
its breadth and length, and a deep coating of soil 
was placed over the clay—which was raked and 
smoothed like a garden plot. Towards night—for 
little stars were shining out, and as I passed the 
kirkyard wall, I was wondering if they were as 
large as Mr. Green had said, and if they were 
heavens made to hold good people in, and if 
Nancy Rose were there or here, I looked over 
to the grave, and two or three persons were there, 
aud one of them was a lady. [was in no man- 
ner afraid, although it was the gloamin’ hour; but 
thinking that they might be strangers, not know- 
ing who Jay there, I climbed the wall and got up 
through the many stones tothe place. But they 
were not strangers—only the minister himself and 
his man and Mrs. More, and being ashamed’ to 
disturb them, I was wearing away, when they 
heard my foot somehow, and asked me back to 
hold a bush. Thus it came that I helped to plant 
the holly busi, which was said to have white spots 
on its leaves ever since the flight into Egypt ; and 
we planted it at the foot, and two more bushes at 
the top, one was white, and the other a moss rose 
and red, at each corner at the top—so long ago 
is it that they have met over the marble stone 
years since. It was then also that they planted some 
carnations that she had tended through the win- 
ter, and it was quite dark before that was over, 
so that I might weep and not be ashamed, as no- 
body could see. Many little sprigs of thyme—for 


we planted thyme too in the ground, have sprung | 


there since then—for the flowers prospered, 
and the holly bush is very large now; but those 
who planted them all sleep near that same spot, 
except that one is left. The flowers might all 
have been destroyed, for all the school got into 
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the kirkyard ; but they were reverently tended, and 
watched, and watered by the young things, and 
only any weed that appeared was pulled out, until 
they grew very strong, and in the winter frosts they 


were covered up. For a long time it was the only 
flower grave there. But at last some people 
sought cuttings, and then others got more cut- 
tings, only for use in the kirkyard, until many 
more graves had been covered with them, and it 
seems as if Miss Nancy’s flowers have spread 
over many families ; neither is it certain that her 
goodnesses while she lived did not also spread 
into a number of hearts in some of the families 
that knew her well, although they might not have 
flowered at once, being transplanted; for they 
who are learned say that the bad or good actions 
of human beings are immortal, like themselves, 
and go on evermore in swirls, influencing other 
persons’ lives through all time, 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE STRANGERS. 


Tue house inhabited by the Miss Douglasses 
was a long building of one flat, that upon the 
ground, as if two or three cottages had been 
turned into one; and behind it stretched a long 
piece of ground, which once had been kept well, 
but grew in latter years very ragged, not unlike a 
jungle of goosebury bushes, in some spots. The 
house had a dull, and the garden a disconsolate, 
appearance. The windows had shutters on the 
outside, and they were never closed, either because 
a hinge was broken, or the boards would scarcely 
keep together. ‘The doors, for there were two of 
them, could not have been painted for many long 
years. The walls were brown with dust, or green 
in some places with damp. The interior of the 
house was comfortless, like the exterior, so far as 
I had ever seen it, till that year; but my know- 
ledge was confined to the kitchen. The two sis- 
ters did all their own work, and it did not seem 
that they ever did anything else. Their father 
once held a large farm in the parish, and the lease 
expired with his life, according to a mode of tenure 
then common. ‘The family was a numerous one, 
but had been scattered over the earth, with the 
exception of two of the sisters, who took up their 
abode in the long narrow cottages, which might 
have been, for length, a house, flanked by a barn 
and a byre, an arrangement very common even 
then; and they, as it were, maintained the me- 
mory in the parish of those who once had formed 
one of its leading families. It was by no means 


likely that they would pass out of it, or make any 
change in their name, for they were both at mid- 
dle life, and there they remained during all my 
acquaintance with them, while they were neither 
remarkably well favoured, nor reputed to be rich, 
but otherwise. Moreover, they were very close 


persous, and not gifted with amiable tempers, 
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according to the common report, although, from | 


various little circumstances, I was not a sufferer on 


themselves in the garden, and by-and-by their 
mother appeared; and thus the improvements of 


that account, having full permission to wander | the long house were explained satisfactorily. The 


through the wilderness, Suddenly a change came 
over the house aud land. The former was com- 


Blinkbonnie, and two labourers, turned the ground 
by a week’s labour into a tolerable garden. 

The change was so rapid that the power of art 
over nature was seldom more clearly exhibited on 
our contracted scene. But the reason was any- 
thing but clear; to the discomfort of the neigh- 
bours, who did not think themselves kindly treated 
if they were not acquainted with all that was done, 
and the reason for doing everything, i: «ny home 
of the community. The mysteries coi...ccted with 
Miss Rose and Mrs. More were tolerated, because 
they were above the common run; but it was in- 
tolerable of the Douglasses, who were little better 
than the commonalty, to have secrets. Persevering 
busybodies even asked Mrs. Grey to tea, or looked 
into her as they were passing, just when the letters 
were expected; but although she was the best 
natured of post-mistresses, yet she could only say 
that a few more letters had come of late than were 
usual, and that was of little use to know, for the 
Miss Douglasses had an uncommon number of 
letters in those days of dear postage. Then, when 
the house had all been re-decorated outside and in, 
and the shutters would close, and were of uniform 
green with the doors, and the chief door had re- 
ceived a knocker, jet black, japanned, and metal 
on its front, with a scraper at its side, and the 
walls sparkled in the sun, being all “ harled’’ with 
fresh lime and sand—and the windows had cur- 
tains: new furniture came in two carts, and a ser- 
vant came before them, remained after them, and 
took up her abode there. It was unfortunate for 
us that we were rather more intimate than others 
with these provoking sisters, who would neither 
tell whether they were to be married, or had 
fallen heirs to a fortune, nor what all these changes 
were done for; because we were suspected of 
knowing more than we did know, and that was no 
more than the plain facts, perceptible to any per- 
son. The strange servant was the subject of 
interrogatory by everybody, but she was made for 
the place, She came from the south—from the 
far south. Did she come from Edinburgh? Yes, 
she had been there, but that was not far. Was 
she related to the Miss Douglasses? She was 
their servant. Who more were to stop in the 
house? How should she know that? And so 
she baffled and turned the sharpest practitioners, 
and they were at fault. 

A few weeks after all these things were com- 
pleted, and when the public curiosity had settled 
down to be disappointed, and without any notice 
or warning, upon a forenoon, two young persons, 
a brother and a sister as afterwards turned out to 
be the case, were found very leisurely amusing 








| two young Ferries were then ten and twelve years 
old. ‘They came to the school, and in due course 


pletely revolutionised by some painters and join- | formed part of the young villagehood. Their 


ers from the town, in alliance with a thatcher from | 


the country, while John Inglis, the gardener from | a 
in an English town. Their father was in some 


mother was well-remembered, for she had once 
been a Miss Douglass, but settled very far away 


way connected with mercantile business ; but, of 
course, we did not understand these things, except 
inasmuch as they were taught, like navigation or 
any other science, by Mr. Petrie, through a large 
book on the subject, of which I only remember 
that the book-keeping by double-entry seemed to 
involve immense transactions, and always attended 
by great profit or loss, for the concoctor seemed 
never to be satisfied with such small results as I 
have since found to be usual in the commonplace 


world. 
Mr. Ferrie had been induced to leave his busi- 


_ ness and home for some appointment round Cape 


Horn. It was, I believe, in Valparaiso. But our 
old people had only two foreign parts out of 
Europe—America, and the Indies—for they never 
consulted the globes and maps that had been pro- 
vided for us at the school, I need hardly say by 
whom. Mr. Ferrie, no doubt, expected to earn a 
fortune fer his two children in few years; and 
for a time they were cast down at leaving him, 
by which I have since thought that he may have 
been a kindly man, who left not his own country 
without many twinges of the heart, going out, as 
he did too, from a bien house to be alone ina 
strange land. ‘They often spoke of him for more 
than a year after they took up their abode at 
Kirkhowe ; but young people forget the absent in 
course ; and, I dare say, that the Valparaiso mer- 
chant was remembered by them before bis death, 
chiefly on ‘account of his letters. _ They lived 
there without much change for nearly seven years. 
The fortune was gained, but he who sought it died 
in its winning. If he went to seek it for their 
sakes, he never saw them in the enjoyment of his 
labours. This weary way of anticipating is not, 
however, consistent with the proper manufacture 
of tales. They were then good and nice-tempered 
children, or rather more than children, for they 
were both well over my age. They had more 
money than any of their play-fellows in the village, 
even when the Brocks’ came down; but ther aunts 
looked well to their expenditure ; only their books, 
and even their toys, became in a way common 
property. 

The Ferries had nothing very particular in 
their appearance. They were sallow and weakly 
when they came there; but in after years Miss 
Ferrie became a beauty in the parish; and her 
brother, who was the younger of the two, grew 
famous in feats of agility and strength. Mrs. 
Ferrie was really younger than either of her sis- 
ters, as many persons knew well—although they 
affected to think her older ; but that was one of 
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the weaknesses of good people, who perhaps had 
come through more than they told, seeing it was 
common with persons in their way of life not to 
let others kuow all their straits. Although the 
new family came among us uacxpectedly, that was 
owing to tne habit of their aunts, in keeping 
their own secrets; and then in the end because 
the coach came late to the town; and it was 
some time before they could get a conveyance to 
Kirkhowe, and so every house was quiet when 
Mrs. Ferrie, with her boy and girl, returned to 
her native place. 





CHAPTER X. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


For some time the current of our life ran smooth, 
and scarcely a ripple appeared on the waters, 
although we were all hurrying on to the great sea 
not less quickly than when troubles were in the 
way. We seemed like the deep and pleasant 
Forth as I have seen it often, winding out and in, 
or coiling around its meadows or corn fields, so 
quiet and still that we could scarcely tell whether 
it was going on to Leith or back to Stirling. The 
corn grew through all these days and nights, and 
the sun had become hot, and even the nights were 
warm, so that patches of barley began to lose 
their green hue, and turn to yellow. Then, upon 
an afternoon, there came a carriage to the mause, 
aud some bags were put into it and a small trunk. 
It then drove round to Dr. More’s, and a great 
number of bags and two trunks were placed in or 
upon it. The minister followed the carriage, de- 
mure and dowic in his look. He weit not into 
Dr. More’s, for the afternoon was very fine, and he 
sauntered up to the knowe among the flowers 
before the door, and looked through the trees, 
down the water, to Blinkbonnie; and it might 
haye been that the sun’s rays hurt his eyes, for 
they were so bright that the upper windows - of 
that house which we could just see, shone like a 
furnace fire, although I knew nothing then of the 
great furnaces in the iron districts, where the 
stones are melted down with fervent heat, and the 
boiling metal is most beautiful to look upon; but 
at any rate his eyes did seem watery and weak, 
when Dr. More and Mrs. More came out accoutred 
as if they were going upon a far journey. So the 
lady gave me the little parcel which I had been 
sent for to carry up to Widow Robbs; and she 
said that they were going far away to London, and 
would not be back for a long time, only she had 
left messages concerning the school with Mr. 
Green who was still there, helping Mr. Petrie, 
beeause he waxed frailer as the year grew older ; 
and she thought they would all be back before the 
est vacancy was done, which was not com- 
menced then, nor even spoken or thought of, so 
the carriage rolled away, and Kirkhowe seemed 
duller; but I delivered my parcel. 
The summer faded into the early autumn. The 
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afternoons grew sensibly shorter and the evenings 
longer. The play had been given out for some 
time, and the schoolmaster was growing stronger 
with his leisure. The harvest was early, and pro- 
mised to be good, so that the meal had already 
become cheaper, and everybody seemed to be 
pleased ; for the farmers round there, being mostly 
‘well to do” in the world, were not greedy for 
dearth; when the travellers returned, and brought 
with them a pleasant-looking aged man, not so 
bent as the doctor, nor so ruddy as the minister ; 
bat with very white hair and decp lines over his 
face. He was alone in life, and in all his long 
voyage from India, he expected not to be alone 
when he arrived here. It was not easy to tell 
the wanderer, returned after a long service in the 
East, that he had none of his own to welcome 
him back. The wife of his youth died béside him, 
and was buried beneath the palm tree. One by 
one their children dropped away and perished 
among the flowers of India, except that one who 
came to us. Her father resembled the man with 
only one lamb, of whom the Prophet told the 
Eastern king; but there was this difference, that 
for nearly twelve years he had only cherished the 
remembrance of that lamb, aud God took her, but 
not mau. It was not easy to tell him after the 
ship came up the London river, and he had landed 
once more ca the soil of his own country that, 
there was no young person to bid him welcome ; 
but that was all passed long ere he came to Blink- 
bonnie and Kirkhowe. The former place was out 
of order in some measure, for the work was 
stopped after the accident, and the old gentleman 
for a time lived with the Mores. At first he did 
not wish to come: to Scotland ; then he thought 
that he would like to see even her grave, and to 
live occasionally where she lived, and walk where 
she had walked; and his friends encouraged this 
run of thought in his mind, and the lady even said 
that nobody else could do her work; but yet he 
might help to finish part of what she had com- 
menced ; and that thought struck him more than 
any other, they said, as a reason for coming home, 
since, after all, he had no-home but Blinkbounie; 
aud so sometime aftcr that return we read in the 
papers that the Hon. Mr. Rose, E.LC.S., was to 
take up his abode at Blinkbonnie, which he had 
purchased before the untimely death by accident 
of his only then living daughter. Something more 
was said of her character, often said when not 
quite true. 

Mr. Rose was a wonderfully placid man in 
the midst of sorrow, and he spoke most kindly to 
all the neighbours, and especially to the boys at 
the school, so that it appeared as if affliction had 
mellowed his character, and that alone, and child- 
less, he could yet be in some measure happy. A 
tall marble column was placed against the 
wall of the church, at the top of his 
daughter’s grave. It was very beautiful 


then, and is beautiful yet, although the roses have 
twined round the top and shed many leaves in 
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autumn at its foot and over her carnations. It 
was said to be erected by J. R. Rose, of Blink- 
bonnie, in memory of Agnes Fletcher, his wife, 
who died at Madras, on the 8th of June, 1816; 
and of their children, whose births, and deaths, 
and names it gave ; two daughters and one son, 
who all died where they were born, in the land of 
their parents’ sojourn; and of Nancy Rose, who 
was drowned, and the date and place were added, 
and was buried in this spot, “ Aged 2] Years.” 
Then followed, by what coincidence I caunot say, 
that very text on which old Samuel Coutts, from 
the Upper Burn, had spoken on the Sabbath after 
her death, when there was no preaching in the 
kirk. (Malachi iii; 17.) A space was left for one 
name; and it has been long since filled up, so that 
the family record is complete on that one marble. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MINISTER'S TRIALS. 


I wever mentioned before that the minister’s 
name was Fletcher. He belonged in a distant 
link to the Fletchers of Burnside, who had a small 
estate; and even the minister himself was an 
heritor in another parish, where Burnside stood ; 
but he had only one small farm, and the land was 
cold and thin. When he was a very young man 
he went to study in Edinburgh, I believe; and he 
stopped in the house of a relative, who had one 
daughter, and only one, and she was the Agnes 
Fletcher mentioned on the marble slab in our kirk- 
yard. Mr. Fletcher had always been a man of 
retiring habits, and he did not even make that 
close acquaintance with many of his friends that 
other people would have done. In addition to his 
natural diffidence, Miss Agnes was an only child, 
and comfortable in the world, while he had only his 
smal] piece of cold upland, and himself, and he 
also had his sister to portion off the farm—for 
they were orphans. So Mr. Fletcher, while it 
cannot be questioned, as I came to know for cer- 
tain, that he was deeply in love with this Miss 
Agnes, thought that he could not speak to her on 
the subject of settling in the world, seeing he was 
no better than a probationer of ordinary parts, 
when he was advised to go back to his own neigh- 
bourhood on some assistantship. 

He remained there for well nigh two years, be- 
fore he heard that Mr. Rose, who had called some- 
times before, had become extremely intimate with 
his second cousin ; although they wrote once in 
two or three months. By some influence he had 

t the presentation to a small parish more among 
the hills than our own; and probably Kinabers 
had a smaller stipend than Kirkhowe. So he 
thought the time might be come when he could 
speak to his second cousin in perfect consistence 
with the prudence and sobriety that became his 
station. Accordingly, notwithstanding that he 


had heard indirectly of this Mr, Rose, he jour- 
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neyed to Edinburgh, by the bridge of Stirling —not 
altogether both a cheap and an easy task, in those 
days; and he got there, and was made most wel- 
come, for his coming was opportune, since Mr. 
Rose had obtained an appointment in India, and 
Miss Agnes was to marry him, aad leave for that 
land, stranger then than now, in a short time. 
Mr. Fletcher was a young man then of strong 
good sense, and well guided by the influences from 
on high. So, although this was to him a com- 
plete casting down of the castles he had been 
building in the air above the manse of Kinaber ; 
yet he tried to be composed, for he knew that he 
could not blame Miss Agues, and as little could 
he be offended with Mr. Rose; who had only, as 
it were, shown the same discernment as himself. 
He did nothing very romantic, therefore, but bore 
his pain in his own breast, well hidden, and dealt 
with his fair cousin as if he had come up just to 
propose—as his sister was married,and Miss Agnes 
was to be married, and as he did not expect ever 
to see it to be his duty to take a wife—that old 
Mrs. Fletcher should not be left alone in the 
world, but should reside with him at Kinabers ; 
and this was agreed to, more readily, perhaps, on 
the old lady’s part, that she really needed no more 
‘han sympathy in the world, and their relative, 
the young minister of Kinabers, was not likely to 
divert away her property from the straight line, 
while his home would look more minister-like with 
such a respectable lady dwelling there. So this 
marriage occurred, and Mr. Fletcher was _necessi- 
tated to take therein a subordinate place, instead 
of the principal, to which he had aspired—unknown 
to her who alone could have given him that pre- 
sentation ; and the young and old, both sorrowing, 
parted from the young, whose joy no doubt was 
coloured and tinged by grief at parting with one 
whom they could no more expect to see on 
earth ; and the aged and the young went north- 
ward to quiet Kinabers, and their friends to the 
gorgeous East. When a few years caine and went, 
Mrs. Fletcher died, and Mr. Fletcher, who had 
been to her as a son, in writing of her death, told 
his own secret to Mr. Rose, leaving to his dis- 
cretion whether it should be communicated to Mrs. 
Rose, whom it could in no way help to hear bad 
tidings. Then Mr. Fletcher added that his sis- 
ter had become a widow, and with her son and 
two daughters, was to reside with him in the 
manse. ‘The years that followed were happy and 
useful at Kinabers ; but death came into the little 
circle, and first the minister’s sister died, and then 
her daughters, one after another, as they grew 
into youth, followed her into the grave, dying of 
consumption—the plague of our changeable cli- 
mate. It was then that some of his friends, when 
our parish became vacant, managed to obtain his 
transference to it, away a little from a house of 
mourning, and it was then, also, or soon after, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rose suggested to him the 
charge of their young daughter, after others had 
faded in that land where European families have 
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been hitherto but truly pilgrims and strangers by | 
the way. When he came down to Kirkhowe, as 
has been said, he continued every person and 
thing in its place, so far as was possible, and his 
home grew cheerier when the young Indian girl 
and her governess came to dwell there; and his 
heart would naturally get very warm to the little 
thing that ran out and in among his trees and 
walks; and so when she grew up, and somehow 
rather went before him in doing good, and had to 
draw him into her plans, and looked so very like 
the Miss Agnes of his college days and his pro- 
bationship, it may be supposed, without thinking 
anything out of the way in the shape of romance, 
that the old man’s affections, which for a quiet 
man, who never travelled far from home, had been 
sorely seared and tried, and driven as it were, into 
himself, again looked forth, and clustered round 
his young charge. And even when her father 
wrote that he was to return, the minister 
rejoiced, although Blinkbonnie was out of 
his parish, that it was near his home, and 
that Mr. Cairns had been able to buy it at the 
exact time when it was needed; so that, although 
the manse might be again dark and dull, yet Miss 
Nancy would be near to him, and all the little 
works which she had commenced to do. Thus it 
will be seen that over and above the ordinary 
“‘trahels” and tribulations of his professional life, 
this man had a hidden spring of grief that ran 
deep and long, for atime; and then came more 
easily seen woes; and, last of all, the sad shock 
that seemed to say that he must die-alone, with 
none of the young for whom he had cared to close | 
his eyes on the things of time. It is true, that | 
the minister’s life had in it nothing very exciting; | 





but yet it gave a curious illustration of the manner | 
whereby men’s roads through the world cross each 
other, go far round, and meet at last. ‘The lines 
of these two old gentlemen outwardly presented a | 
singular contrast ; oue working on at home among | 
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his own people, and the other hanging of, as it 
were, at the very outskirts of civilisation for a 
long lifetime ; and yet their devious roads met at 
last, beside a grave which held the latest object of 
their inner life’s love and thought. The roads 
came together in the kirkyard of Kirkhowe. But 
one person among the young charges of the minis- 
ter is unacconnted for. Death had all the others 
in its keeping. Once he thought it might have been 
well if death had taken that one also in store; but 
men often think erroneously. ‘This was his sister’s 
son, who left him long before he left Kinabers ; 
not so much that he was then more than thought- 
less; but when he went into a large town, and was 
to learn all that was necessary for his future 
career in life, he rather learned other things, and 
fell into bad company, and into debt, which his 
uncle could pay, and into drink which that friend 
could not cure; and he was a deep grief at the 
manse, the more especially when word came that 
he had left his lodgings and gone no one knew 
where, nor with whom, nor for what purpose, 
nor even if he was still alive. Being such a reck- 
less boy, and this happening on the back of his 
younger sister’s death, just upon her grave, as it 
were, ere even the sods had joined, it looked like 
the heaping up of sorrow upon trouble. Young 
Wilson did not die, however, but he was long in a 
hard state, and with a hard heart—for many years 
passed away before word came of him to the man 
whom he had helped to sadden. Nevertheless, it 
was well that he did not die and perish from the 
earth like the rest of his family. And yet it was 
not written that the uncle and nephew were ever 
to meet again in our world. Their roads separated 


from the time that the boy flung himself into the 
_ stormiest currents of life, and was tossed so long 


among its breakers, down its rapids, and past its 
rocks, that he seemed never likely more to reach 


the plain course of duty; and when he did, it 


never floated him back to our land. 





GLEANINGS AND FRAGMENTS. 


MR. ROEBUCK AND THE GENERALS. 
Tne member for Sheffield would be a more for- | 
midable agitator than he is, if he had better health | 
and strength ; but he is formidable. At Liverpool, 
during the last month, he has been endeavouring 
to instruct the members of the Financial Associa- 
tion, between whom and the Administrative Re- 
form Association of London he wishes to form an 
alliance. At one meeting he ennmerated the 
temptations that assail honest members of Parlia- 
ment, of which the most dangerous are the smiles 
of aristocratic and fair ladies. The watchdogs of 
the people were, he said, led astray by the mere 
commonplace civilities of soirees, or what we 
should call vulgarly evening parties. At the next 





elections, therefore, the voters must keep a sharp 


watch for representatives who may be considered 


tea and coffee proof. Mr. Roebuck in his speech, 
and in reference to military life, said, by the re- 
port we have read, that from the days of Marl- 
borough to those of Wellington, we had no great 
General, although several great Admirals arose ; 
and he explained the curiosity by ascribing mili- 
tary power entirely to the aristocracy, whereas 
plebeian genius had more scope in the naval de- 
partment. Mr. Roebuck must have forgotten the 


names of Wolfe, of Clive, of Abercromby, of 
Ouchterlony, of Baird, of Lake, and Moore. They 
are the names of able and great Generals ; the roll 
might be largely increased, especially from the 
Eastern service. Abercrombie, who died a victor 
in Egypt, Moore who finished his life and his 
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celebrated retreat in victory, at Corunna, Wolfe, 
who died while victor at Quebec, did not belong 
to the aristocratic classes—or to the higher aris- 
tocracy. Clive founded an aristocratic family, but 
made his own fortune. Lake's victories in India 
were even more complete and decisive, if possible, 
than those of Wellington. Our military system 
appears to be more indebted to an official coterie 
than to the aristocracy for its failures. The late 
Commander-in-Chief Viscount Hardinge, was not 
an aristocrat’s, but a clergyman’s son. Sir George 
Brown, who is a brave man, although he is con- 
sidered a strong drill and pipe-clay soldier, belongs 
to the middle classes. Sir Colin Campbell began 
his march with his commission and his sword, 
although we admit that the same services would 
have placed him long years ago in a higher position 
than he yet occupies, in any other service. It 
may be said that Abercrombie and Moore did not 
achieve on land the results wrought by Duncan 
and Nelson at sea, or Marlborough before, or 
Wellington after them, but they had not equal 
means. We were in their days not a.great mili- 
tary but a great naval power. 





THE CRIMEAN COMMISSION. 

Sir Jolin M*‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch have by 
different means expressed their displeasure with 
the manner in which the Chelsea Board of Generals 
dealt by their report upon the state of the army 
in the Crimea. They both consider the conduct 
of the Government and of the Horse Guards cal 
culated to prevent the success of similar com- 
missions hereafter. The Liverpool people, in a 
very proper spirit, have addressed the two Com- 
missioners on the subject. Sir Jolu M‘Neill is 
unfortunately able to say that their address is the 
first public acknodwledgment of his labours that he 
has received. We complain of the Parliament. 
What of the people? They can do what they 
please when they please to do it. And if the 
efficiency and ionour of the army were as dear to 
them as ninepence in the pouud, December and 
January last teach us what they could accomplish, 
If these two Commissioners, who bravely and 
honestly shook the official board of mismanage- 
ment to its fovudations, cannot be publicly thanked 
by the Parliament on account of the Government, 
who canuot be frank on account of the Court, the 
people can do that business without the fear of 
any consequences except those of neglecting it. 





THE PRUSSIAN MANIFESTO. 
Iv some of the newspapers have not been the sub- 
jects of a very odious hoax, a pamphlet has been 
published iu Berlin, which is the most impudent 
prodnetion of its kind and of the times. The 
writer is supposed to be in concert with the Court. 
Some of the passages very much resemble the 
‘‘inspirited” poetics of the King’s speeches. In 
Berlin at any rate, a violent attack upon Great 
Britain and its institutions could not appear with- 
out the indirect sanction of the authorities, The 








writer warns us to return into good old Toryism, 
and worse, verily worse, to something like the 
coutinental system, otherwise a coalition of nations 
will be formed against us. The quotations pre- 
fessedly made fromthe pamphlet savour of too much 
champagne. They all read like “tenth tumbler 
sentences.” Our press is a disgrace to ourselves 
for its licentiousness; and our Palmerstonian 
foreign politics are a nuisance to Europe; which 
they threaten. We hope that one person 
has passed a clever trick on some other per- 
son in respect to the extracts; but one coalition 
is advisable in the circumstances, namely a coali- 
tion, if the story be true, not to vote any dowry 
to the British Princess who is to marry a Prussian 
Prince, until the work be condemned in its nati- 
vity, even if its pages have been inspired by 
Royalty. As to coalitions against us, our Posen 
aud Rhenish provinces are not much in Europe’s 
way. —- 
, THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 

A numBeR of French generals met last month 
to pay a personal compliment to Prince Napoleon, 
in reference to the Crimean war. The Prince left 
in bad health before the winter, and knew nothing 
personally of what passed then. Because at that 
meeting in respect toa French Prince, nothing 
was said regarding the British army and its work, 
therefore one set of alarmists said the alliance was 
falling to pieces ; and others said, “ Think of that 
Redan; this rocky, stupid Redan again.” The 
revival of these calumnies is ungenerous; and the 
only remedy that we can see is to ask the gentle- 
men who make them also to take pickaxe in hand 
and show us how to make a trench through a 
rock. According to Admiral Houston Stewart’s 
version of the matter, as represented to his old 
friends at Greenock, during the month, the British 
had either to trench through a rock, which they 
could not do, or make an open race at the Redan 
for several hundred yards ; while the French could 
and did cut through a soft soil to the guns of the 
Malakhoff. This is, we presume, an adequate 
explanation of the matter—which yet will have 
to be repeated agaiu and again during the current 
year. It does not explain, however, how the Bri- 
tish always had the rocks, and our allies the sand; 
how they marched over the Alma under the shelter 
of guns from the sea; and our people had to take 
the inland journey ; how we had the exposed port 
of Balaklava and they the safer landing at 
Kamiesch ; how we had to guard the long lines 
of Inkermann while they were comparatively 
sheltered from attack—but we fancy that all these 
things came of the alliance which is in no danger 
whatever from any cause, so long as it is useful 
to both nations, and will not last a day beyond that 
time. The comfort regarding it is, that we have 
no policy tu promote which can in any way cross 
the purposes of France, so long as the latter are 
confined to the peace of its people, and the ad- 
vancement {of their material wealth and political 
freedom. 
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THE FACE AT 
A pew summers back I was making a pedestrian 
tour of South Wales, whea, in one of my solitary 
rambles, I feil in with a very interesting companion. 
The similarity of tastes which we discovered in our 
first interview, led to a fucther intimacy, and we 
soon became fast friends—=so intimate, indeed, that 
Mr. Arthur Mostyn (such was my companion's 
name), invited me to spend the remainder of the 
summer at a little cottage he owned near Brecon. 

I was not over-burdened with worldly cares. I 
had neither wife, child, nor business to cause me 
any auxiety ; so I cheerfully accepted the invitation 
so heartily given, and in a day or two was regu- 
larly domiciled with my new friend. He was a 
young man about thirty, well educated, and accom- 
plished ; a first-rate artist—for many of his 
sketches and drawings would have done no dis- 
credit to a professional laud. ‘There were, how- 
ever, many peculiarities in his manuer which had 
not appeared iu our first interview, aud these I 
could not help noticing as | was more in his com- 
pany. 


man. I accounted for this by supposiug that he 
had resided for some time on the coutinent; but 
on my remarking his perfectiou in the language, 
he became silent and reserved for the remainder of 
the day. It was evident that [ had touched upon a 
jarring chord, and as my ouly object in keeping 
his company was the enjoyment of his intellectual 
taste, and the gratification of iny love of the pic- 


turesque, I did not scck to know more of him than | 


he chose to tellme. I had noticed that everything 
relating to France, if but slightly touched upon, 
produced in him a fitof melaucholy; so I carefully 
avoided any reference to tliat subject. But a cir- 
cumstance occurred iu one of our excursions that 
aroused my curiosity in a great degree. We fre- 


a 





He spoke French with a purity of accent | 
that I had never remarked in any other English. | 





| 
| 


THE WINDOW. 


| Titanic shadows than immense masses of earth and 


stoue. One then caught the brilliant glow upon 
the quiet river, that was meandering through the 
valley, blushing like a fair virgin with her lover's 
last kiss at parting on her brow. Having exhausted 
all our powers of description upon the scenery, we 
determined, as we began to feel fatigued, to rest 
for a time at the little inn that stood by the road- 
side. 

We were shown into a snug little parlour, and 
left to ourselves. As the evening was rather 
chilly, our host accommodated us with a fire, and 
refreshing ourselves with a jug of his home-brewed, 
we chatted till it grew quite dark. 

My companion was evidently quite tired—for I 
found, ov launching out into some flowery descrip- 
tion of foreiga scenes, and comparing them with 
Wales, [ received no answer or comment from him. 
I looked up, and found he was fast asleep; so my 
only resource was to stir the fire, and as books 
were out of the question iu a neighbourhood like 
this, to draw my chair nearer to it, and give myself 
up to reflection till my companion should be rested 
sufficiently to walk home. Sitting by the firelight, 
I am very apt to lose myself in imaginative dreams. 
In these abstracted moods, the ordinary objects of 
the room often mingle strangely with my reveries, 
and assist the illusions of the fancy. It was par- 
ticularly the case at this moment. All was so 
quiet and subdued that the mind was insensibly 
carried. away to the past. Old faces seemed to 
flash upon me in the flickering firelight; old hopes 
and aspirations came fresh to my memory from the 


‘long years that were gone; sweet tones that had 


touched my heart in those days seemed now to 
echo faintly in my ears; bright looks and sunny 
smiles that had long ago been quenched in the 


| grave came vividly to the mind's eye. 


quently took very long walks in the mountainous | 
districts in the neighbourhood of Brecon, and one | 


fine evening, as the sun was setting, we found 
ourselves at the little village of Llanhamlach, some 
two or three miles from that town. This village 
is one of the best specimens of South Wales 
scenery. Lying in the midst of a lovely valley 
watered by the Usk, we thought, as we now gazed 
upon it illuminated by the setting sun, that it 
would be difficult indeed to find a more beautiful 
picture. We sat upon a gate by the road side, 
and were soon lost in delicious reveries, broken 
only by some murmured exclamatiou as a change 
in the aspect of the gorgeously tinted clouds awoke 
‘a us such admiration that we could no longer keep 
silent. Then, breaking iato raptures, we vied with 
each other who could discover the greatest beau- 
ties. One pointed to the darkened outline of the 
little church spire, that stood directly in the crim- 
son glow of the sunlight. The other remarked the 
purpling tint of the distant mountains, that formed 
the background of the picture, looking more like 





It was growing late, but siill Arthur slept. The 
moon rose above the Brecon Beacons, aud shone 
full upon the exquisite landscape, and into the 
apartment where we sat. I went to the window, 
and looked out on the beautiful scene. Then I] 
went back again to my chair by the fireside. I 
had not been sitting long, when it struck me that 
a faint and unusual shadow seemed to be cast 
across the room from the direction of the window. 
I was almost asleep, as well as my companion, and 
did not at first turn round to notice it; but in « 
minute or two I recalled my faculties from the 
abysses of my reveries, and glanced directly toward 
the window. ‘The object, whatever it was that had 
obstructed the moonlight, vanished instantly ; but 
it appeared to me, in the indistinct light and the 
momentary glance I caught, to be the face of a 
female. So sudden was the disappearance from 


the window, und so shadowy were my recollections 

of the features, that I fancied for some time it 

could not have been a reality—that I had been 

dreaming, or had conjured up the sweet phan- 
r 
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tom from some faint memories of the past. “Yes, 
yes,” I muttered to myself, “it could only have 
been my fancy.”” Supposing it to have been a 
woman, what motive, what object, could she have 
in standing motionless at a window, gazing at two 
travellers? But again, I fancied it might be some 
gipsy or vagrant, who had been watching our mo- 
tions, and who had only left us to give warning to 
her companions, who would probably rob us on 
our way home. Thus, giving way to a host of 
conjectures, it only now occurred to me to go round 
to the back of the house, and see if any one was 
concealed there. With this view, and without 
awaking my companion, I sought the waiter of the 
inn, and told him my suspicions. But he did not 
at all enter into my view of tle case, assuring me 
that he had not seen a gipsy in the neighbourhood 
for years, and was unwilling to assist me in the 
search I had suggested ; but as I was positive, he 
accompanied me to the rear of the premises, and 
we searched carefully in every direction—stables, 
outhouses, in fact no spot that could have afforded 
a hiding place for a human being was left. But 
neither gipsy-woman, nor any other, could we dis- 
cover. 

Coming back to the room I had left, I found 
my friend had just awoke. 

“I have had a very strange dream,” said he, 
in a sad tone of voice; “I have dreamt of a face 
that I shall probably never see again, for the owner 
of it is many hundred miles from England at this 
moment. And yet,” continued he, in an altered 
voice from what I had ever heard him speak betore, 
“ TI could almost wish to see it again, if only for a 
moment.” 

As he uttered these words, I almost started from 
my chair. “It is a female face you refer to,” 
said 1.” 

‘How did you know that ?” he asked. 

I thought I should now draw from him the 
secret that weighed upon his mind, and therefore 
told him, as briefly as possible, the strange appa- 
rition (if such it was) I had seen at the window. 

This narration seemed greatly to affect him, but, 
contrary to my expectations, instead of unburdening 
himself to me, he was evidently not sufficiently 
acquainted with my character to give me his entire 
confidence. So, contenting himself with making 
a few hasty remarks as to the extraordinary fact 
that we should both have the same fancies, he 
dismissed the subject, and proposed that we should 
walk on home. 

Day after day passed away, and my companion 
was still dull aud cheerless. We wandered daily 
amongst the most beautiful scenery, but how coldly 
the beauties of nature mvet the eye, if the heart 
is ill at ease! Once, as we loitered through a 
delicious valley at the close of the day, the sound 
of a horn came softly to us from a distance. “Ah,” 
said my companion, stopping and listening intently, 
“T have heard that melody a hundred times before, 
but never has it possessed such a magic iufluence 
as now,” Tears rolled down his cheeks. Music 
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is indeed a wondrous enchantment — the same 
melody lighting up the soui of one with joy and 
gladuess, while to another it brings only the most 
melancholy reflections. 

“Why do you not confide to me your secret 
sorrow,” I said to Arthur; “it would at least 
ease your mind, and be assured I ask it from no 
idle curiosity.” 

“T am uncertain how far you can sympathise 
with me,” said he, “and my sorrow is not of a 
nature to be told, unless I could gain, in return 
for my confidence, counsel and suggestions for the 
future.” 

I could not promise him counsel, not knowing 
how far his trouble might be within my experience ; 
but I pressed him earnestly for his confidence, as 
I could plainly see how wretched he had lately 
become. 

“This evening, then, you shall know my his- 
tory,” said he; and for a short time we parted. 

When the evening came, we seated ourselves by 
the fireside. Arthur began his story with an air 
of constraint and diffidence. “ In the first place,” 
said he, “I fear you will blame me greatly—for 
while I have continually reproached myself with 
past folly, L have wanted the moral courage and 
resolution to own myself in the wrong, and, as it 
were, humiliate myself in the eyes of my former 
associates—though, in all truth, I might have done 
so long ago, seeing that the depression of my mind 
has alone been sufficient to drive me from all who 
lave ever known me. However,” he continued, 
“you shall hear the main features of my sorrow, 
and do not fail to say openly your opinions of my 
conduct.” 

I promised to do so, and he proceeded with his 
story. 

“A few years ago, I was living with my uncle, 
a clergyman, in the West of England. I had been 
brought up at his expense, and well educated. He 
had destined me for the Church ; but the restricted 
life of a country minister being not much to my 
taste at that period, 1 had contented myself with 
rambling about in the open country, reading, fish- 
ing, dancing occasionally at the county balls, and, 
as I had some facility in scribbling, writing a 
magazine article from time to time. ‘The success 
of one or two of my little pieces had almost turned 
my head, and I began to indulge in fantastic visions 
of fame and fortune, to be won only with the pen. 
I wrote incessantly, and went backwards and for- 
wards to a little town, about three miles distant 
from the village in which we lived, to see the 
periodicals as they were published, and to glance 
eagerly over their pages for my own lucubrations. 
One evening, however, as I was returning from 
one of these expeditions, an incident occurred 
which, from that time to this, changed the whole 
current of my existence. 

“ My nearest way home from the town led in one 
place almost directly under the windows of an 
antique mansion, that had for many years been 


ruinous and uninhabited ; but it had lately been 
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taken by a French family, and repaired and beauti- 
fied. I had always taken a fancy to this old 
place, it was so very quaint and picturesque, and 
commanded one of the loveliest landscapes that 
could be found in that part of England. Often, 
as I passed by the old house, I had speculated on 
the character and tastes of its inmates. The par- 
ticular night I speak of the moon shone brightly 
as I was just emerging from a little wood near 
the house, when I was startled by an unexpected 
vision. From beneath the drawing-room windows 
a balcony projected ; standing on this balcony I 
now observed a beautiful female figure. Had the 
form been the glowing creation of a Greek sculp- 
tor it could not have been more perfect, or have 
stood in a more exquisite attitude. I approached 
a little nearer to the spot so as to obtain a view 
of her features, yet so softly as not to disturb her 
meditations. I was indeed surprised at the mar- 
vellous beauty of her countenance. A fine oval 
face with deep lustrous eyes, a commanding yet 
perfectly womanly brow was shaded by a profusion 
of dark hair, forming a strong contrast to her 
brilliant complexion, which told as plainly as ver- 
bal description of the sunny south of France. The 
dreamy gaze of those large liquid eyes, and the 
ideal expression of her countenance, told how 
forcibly she was struck with the beauty of the 
moonlight view. What wonder was it that I wor- 
shipped the unknown divinity from that moment— 
could I help it, when upon the dimness of a coun- 
try life aface and form now rose before me such 
as we rarely see save in dreams! Thinking only 
of her transcendant beauty 1 was utterly lost to 
everything else, and gradually wandered nearer and 
nearer to the balcony, until at length I became 
aware that I was distinctly seen, and the young 
beauty, suddenly aroused from her reverie, retired 
into the house. What could her dreams have 
been? I asked myself a thousand times. Had she 
been thinking of some absent lover, far away 
amongst the vineyards and hills of her native 
France ? Or had his spirit taken flight, and was her 
gaze directed towards the illimitable expanse, as 
though to pierce the starlit canopy, and desery 
him among the white robed worshippers?’ Or was 
it only the glad communion of youth and beauty 
with the spells of nature? These and many other 
theories occupied and banished sleep from my eyes 
that night. For several successive days I passed 
and repassed the old mansion, but without 
seeing my inamorata. But I did not give up 
though. Love is fertile in expedients. Amongst 
iy other accomplishments, was a great love for, 
and skill in, drawing. This faculty | now deter- 
inined to bring into full play. I knew how com- 
i it was among the cultivated French people to 

taste for sketching and drawing, and I 





‘ittle doubted but that the beauty of the balcony | 


had also 


sufficient love of art to appreciate m 
efforts. 4g 7 


So I procured materials in abundance, 


that I should never do much credit to his teach- 
ing or example, I frequently paid a visit to any 
spot commanding a view of the. old mansion, and 
sketched, as well as my impatience would allow 
me, some of the prominent features of the 
beautiful scenery around. I had tried this ruse for 
several days without effect, when one day a hand- 
some man, a little past the prime of life, but still 
light and active in his manner, came down to the 
spot where I was sitting, and after looking atten- 
tively at my sketches for some moments, and 
throwing me into an agony of wonder as to the 
possibility of his being the father of my unknown 
divinity, accosted me in broken English :— 

“ ¢You will sell de picture, Sare 

«Non, Monsieur,’ said I, conjuring up the few 
French words I knew, and inwardly lamenting my 
ignorance of the language, ‘I am only an 
amateur.” 

“ He bowed low, and began, half in French and 
half in English, to utter a thousand apologies. But 
I soon made him once more at ease by begging 
him to accept the drawing. 

“ He did so at once with many thanks, adding, to 
my great delight, ‘You shall come dis evening, 
and ma fille—my child Aglae will ver moch tank 
you also.’ 

“1 promised to do so, and you may be sure did 
not fail to keep it. I went home overjoyed. 

“« But what have you done with your drawing,’ 
said my uncle. 

“T had not thought of this, and blushed deeply. 
After a few wise remarks upon the danger of young 
men falling into strange company, my uncle quietly 
allowed the matter to drop, and in the evening I 
went, full of joy and expectation, to the French 
family. I was received by the gentleman [ had 
seen in the morning and his wife, in whose features 
I found little difficulty in tracing those of the fair 
Aglae, making due allowance for the ravages of 
time. The lovely girl herself entered the 
apartment shortly afterwards, if possible more 
beautiful than ever. Hardly knowing what I said, 
I advanced to meet her. Her father introduced 
me with some compliments to my artistic 
taste, pointing to my little sketch, which was 
already hanging on the wall amongst a number of 
graceful drawings by Aglae herself. Aglie 
possessed, in common with the majority of her 
countrywomen, the faculty of making a stranger 
feel perfectly at ease in her company, and after a 
few hours had flown like minutes in her society, I 
left the house, with surprise that I could possibly 


have grown so intimate in so short a time. 


“From that day forth my visits became frequent. 
Aglie and I understood each other so well, and 
our intimacy advanced so rapidly, that in a short 
time we were recognised lovers. My uncle made 
no objection, aud became very tolerant of my French 
friend’s Catholic principles. He saw that 1 was 
not destined to make a figure in the pulpit, and 


and in spite of my uncle’s misgivings, who began | was only too glad to see me with some 
‘o fear in the variety of my i 


tastes and pursuits | object in view. So, contrary to the —_ expe- 
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84 THE PACE AT THE WINDOW. 


rience of such matters, the course of true love raa 
as smoothly as could be desired ; and, iu a few : 
months from our first meeting, the captivating | 
Agila: was my wife. 

“ Agreeably to the wishes of her parents, we 
took up our abode with them, in the old house, and 
for some time were as happy as two frail mortals 
could possibly be on earth, When | remember 
that happy time—the glowing looks that spoke 
volumes in answer to my endearments—tlic sweet 
silvery prattle, in delightful broken English, about 
her native vineyards and mountains—the pretty 
French legends*which she told me, by the dusky 
twilight of the winter's fireside—or the plaiutive 
romance, accompanied by her father’s guitar—I[ 


wonder more and more at the dark fatality which | 
destroyed such an earthly paradise. But, alas! it | 


was destroyed, and regret is unavailing. 
“ Amongst the visitors tothe house was a young 


Count Chandier, who, for some political offence, | 


had been banished his country. He was a young 
man of most captivating manners and address, and 
was evidently very much taken with my young 
wife. After our marriage, encouraged by the 
praise of my wife and ler friends, I had again 
taken up the pen and~pencil, and frequently spent 
some hours in the pursuit of these studies. On 
these occasions, Count Chandier and my wife would 
ramble out in the grounds surrounding the house. 
Knowing the gaiety and freedom of French man- 
ners, I felt no uneasiness on that score, till, one 
day, an old friend calling upon me took oceasion 
to remark in a playful manner that I had better 
not leave Aglae too much alone with the young 
Frenchman. I have long since kuown that this 
was said out of pure generosity to my charming 


wife, because he feared she might feel neglected if | 


I gave myself up too much to books and pictures. 
However, the effect on my mind at that time was 
sudden, and fatalto my happiness. When Aglie 
returned, I upbraided her with all the bitterness 
of an injured husbaud for what was in reality my 
own fault. Her tears—her assurances were alike 
in vain ; from day to day, I brooded like a mad 
man over this one thought, till her parents, disgus- 
ted with my conduct, proposed a separation. ‘The 
Count himself, who had innocently been the cause, 
or rather I should say the object, of my hatred, 
reasoned with me to the utmost; but the demon 
Jealousy had entirely taken possession of me. 


Ag'ae’s parents, indignant at my suspicions, with- | 


drew to their native country, and, by reasoning and 
entreaties, induced her to accompany them. 


“IT can easily account to you for tle agitation 1 | 
felt when you told me of the apparition at the win- | 


dow of the little inn at Llanbamlach. You will 
laugh at me, I dare say, but ever since I was a 
boy, I have been inclined to be superstitious ; and 
I cannot get rid of tle idea that the face you saw 


staring at me so intently was nol humana, but 4 
supernatural warning of some danger about to 
happen to my long lost Aglie. Whatever it may 
be, my mind is now made up. I shall leave 
here to-morrow, and set out for France. I will 
throw myself at her feet—I will save her from the 
peril that hangs over her—she must forgive me, 
Heaven has taught me a bitter lesson, and is now 
inviting me to profit by past experience. Yes, 
my friend, I leave here to-morrow, never to return 
till I have wiped out this foui stain by giving back, 
in a thousand times greater degree, the adoration 
[ owe to Aglie’s innocence and beauty '” 

“God grant it!’ said I, ferveatly, much moved 
by Arthur’s earnestness. I was about to make 
| extreme agitation of his mauner. With his face 
| pale as death, and his eyes glaring wildly, he 
pointed towards the window. 

— See!’’ he cried, almost gasping for breath, 
“she comes—Aglie, my wife—but she comes 
from another world to reproach me for my perfidy.” 

Very much alarmed by his incoherent manner, 

I had instantaneously cast a glance in the direction 
of the window, and there, sure enough, although 

for less than a second, I discerned the same fea 
tures that I saw at Llanhamlach. 

Forgetful of everything at the momeut except 

a desire to penetrate into this mystery, I rushed 
out of the door, and round to the back of the 
house. At first I could discover nothing whatever, 
and was about to return to the house, when | 
| fancied I saw some object lying on the ground 
| It was no phantom, but the lovely form and fea 
| tures of Aglae herself, who had fallen fainting 
'on the ground. ‘To carry her into the house was 
only the work of a moment, but it was some time 
before she quite recovered. No words can de 
scribe the joy of Arthur, after his first outburst of 
superstitious fear. He danced round ber with fra 
tic delight, wept and laughed like a maniac. Ther, 
bitterly reproaching himself for the sorrow he bad 
caused her, he would hardly be consoled. After 
this excitement had in some degree subsided, 
Aglie told us all that had happened since they parted 
Hlow she had secretly left her parents, and ha 
written to them after her departure, as to the ob 
ject of her journey—how she had followed Arthu 
from place to place without having courage 
make herself known, for fear of a second repulse. 
_ All this, and much more, the happy wife recounted 
| to our delighted ears, and, if ever true happines 
existed on earth, it certainly was not absent [ros 
| our circle that evening. 
| Aglie’s parents again reside in England in th 
_same old mansion where Arthur had first see 
them. I visit them frequently, not without hop 

that a certain lovely cousin of Agliie’s will shortlf 

niake me as happy as my friend Arthur. 

















some further remark, when 1 was startled by the 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


“Wat!” we think we hear our readers exclaim, 
«the Civil Service Robbery again ? shall we never 
have done with that piece of ministerial injustice ? 
Can no remedy be found in England for a 
barefaced abuse which has been denounced over 
and over again by every honest legislator, ever 
since it was first perpetrated ? Has not committee 
after committee been appointed by Parliament, to 
‘investigate and report,’ and all the iniquitous 
details exposed by the most irrefragable evidence ? 
Surely it requires only a clear head and an honest 
heart, to render the remedy easy and éxpeditious.”’ 

Worthy reader, we pity and marvel at thy 
blessed simplicity ! Dost thou not know that in 





cases in which only the “ canaille’’ are interested, | 
the removal of an injustice presents insuperable | 
difficulties ? How much more when the aristocracy | 


derive a positive advantage from it? And such is 
the case with the superannuation tax, which does 
not touch the higher class of officials of the Civil 


Service, whilst their maximum retiring pensions | 


are certain afler one year’s service.  ‘Thicrefore, 
the aristocracy are as blind as bats, and deaf as 
posts, to the cries of injustice ringing in their 
ears, from the civil servants of the Crown subject 
to the infliction. 

Eight years ago, when Lord John Russell was 


prime minister, a petition was drawn up and | 
presented to him and his colleagues, by the | 


“Civil Service,” setting forth the grievance in| 
The benevoleut premier | 


clear and forcible terms. 
was represented in the newspapers of the day, as 
“deeply sympathising” with the sufferers; and 


the deputation left his “presence” under a grate- | 
ful sense of the courtesy of the noble minister, | 
and a cheering hope of speedy and effectual | 


relief. 
Bah! asa Frenchman would say. 
see the noble lord after the deputation were 


departed, with his tongue in his ‘cheek, chuckling | 


to himself, and saying, “don’t you wish you may 
get it?” Lord John was at that time receiving 
his untaxed salary, and is now, after a few years’ 
service, receiving his retiring pension ; and when 
he dies, in all probability his widow and family 
will be pensioned upon the country, “ in consi: 
deration of the important services he has rendered 
to it” (Vienna to wit), Wiat cares he, then, 
about the poor “canaille,’ who, since the period 
of his barren sympathy, have been further muleted 
to the tune of balf a million sterling, to satisfy the 
cravings of the aristocracy ? j 


I think 1 | 


with his acute mind, commanding eloquence, and 
all-powerful position could, by merely holding up 
his finger, have carried a measure of relief through 
both Houses, compelling them by sheer shame to 
give redress. Instead of which, he has quietly 
acquiesced in the continuance of the plunder for 


eight ‘more years, and seventy thousand a 
year is now wrested from the already in- 


adequate salaries of the civil servants of the 
Crown, with but small hope of relief in future, 
after what has been seen of the disposition of 
Parliament, and the hostility of the ministry of the 
day. 

It is now a matter of history that last year two 
bills were introduced into Parliament to alter the 
Jaw respecting the superannuation tax, and that a 
“ select committee” was appointed by Parliament 
to investigate and ‘report’ upon the case. It is 
in order to expose the conduct of this committee, 
and their novel way of affording redress, that we 
now reopen the question of this infamous tax. We 
shal], therefore, without further circumlocution, 
proceed to lay before our readers the facts of the 
case, as they appear in the blue book containing 
the proceedings, from day to day, of the committee, 
which was composed of the following gentlemen— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Gladstone, Ex-Chancellor of ditto. 
Sir F. Baring, do. do. 
Lord Stanley. 
Sir Harry Willoughby. 
Mr. Roebuck. 
Mr. Hurley. 
Sir S. Northcote. 
Viscount Monek. 
Mr. Rich. 
Mr. K. Palmer. 
Mr. V. Scully. 
Mr. 8. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. O. Ricardo. 
We shall extract only a few passages from the 


evidence of some of the principal witnesses who 


-_—- 


' the act of 1822 was repealed. 


We are justified in this denunciation, for Lord | 
contributors, and the superannuations were directed 


John Russell, of all other men, ought to have left 
O stone unturned to remedy this glaring injustice. 
He bas been raised to power by the people, and 
has professed to be the “true old Whig,” the 
reformer of abuses, the friend of the people. At 
the period of the presentation of the petition be 
was at the acme of his political influence, and, 


appeared before the committee, the first of whom 
was Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

By the act of 1822, a payment of 2} per cent. 
was ordered to be deducted from all salaries 
of from £100 to £200, and of 5 per cent. on all 
above £200 per annum; and if a clerk died in 
the service, his entire contributions were returned 
to his family. In 1824 this deduction was con- 
sidered by Parliament to be a breach of faith, and 
The moneys, also, 
which had been paid were returned to the 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. This 
regulation continued in force until 1828, when a 
Treasury minute was drawn up enforcing a dedue- 
tion from salaries at the rate of 24 per cent. ander, 
and 5 per cent. above, £100 perannum. The next 
session of Parliament a bill was introduced, 
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founded upon this minute of council ; but it was 
withdrawn on account of its retro-active operation. 
The minute, however, appears to have been acted 
upon for five years, in anticipation of the 
introduction of another bill, which in 1834 was 
drawn up by Sir James Graham, then a member of 
the Government. This bill inflicted the partial 
and oppressive tax which now originates the just 
and indignant complaints of that part of the civil 
servants of the Crown who are subjected to it. It 
amounts to 2} per cent. on all incomes under, and 
5 per cent. on all above, £100 per annum. But 
those clerks who entered the service previous to 
1829, when the minute of council was drawn up, 
as well as officers of the army and navy, the judicial 
functionaries, and many others, are wholly exempt 
from the operation of the act, whilst the scale of 
pension in their case is considerably higher than 
that of those clerks who are subject to the deduction. 
We shall next show, from the evidence, that the 
Government at the time of introducing the bill 
either practised a wilful deception on the House, 
or they and their successors have ever since 
contravened the Act of Parliament in the spirit, if 
not in the letter—that, in fact, the bill was 
obtained under false pretences, and that by it the 
civil service clerks subject to it have been robbed 
to the extent of £800,000, without reckoning the 
interest, which would raise it to above a million 
sterling. 

It appears by a report of the debate on the biil, 
that Sir James Graham, in his introductory speech 
(being then a member of the admiuistration) made 
use of the following memorable words, “It was 
recommended by the finance committee of 1828, 
and this clause (the 10th) follows out the 
recommendation, that a deduction should be made 
in the salaries of all men in public offices, in order 
to provide a fund on the principle of insurance. They 
will pay the premiums themselves, and will receive the 
whole amount of the benefit.’’ Lord Grey, also, in the 
House of Lords, says, “In August, ]829, a mi- 
nute was made by the Lords of the Treasury of 
that day by which it was provided, that in order 
to avoid the heavy charge which had been pro- 
duced by this practice of superannuation, there 
should be in future, a superannuation fund estab- 
lished, arising out of a deduction of a certain per 
centage from the salaries of all ciril officers who 
received their appointments subsequently to that 
time.’’ The words of the Treasury minute of the 
4th August, 1829, are to the same effect, &c. 

No words can be plainer or more expressive 
than those of Sir James Graham, and Lord Grey ; 


and yet the former gentleman has the boldness to | 


deny that he made use of the word fund, and 
insinuates that his speech was incorrectly reported 
in the Mirror of Parliament, from whence Sir C. 
Trevelyan has taken it. The Cumberland baronet’s 
replies to the questions put to him are so charac- 
teristic of the man that we cannot refrain from 
giving a few of them :— 

Sir 8. Northcote :—An expression which may have been 


SIK JAMES GRAHAM'S EVIDENCE. 


















brought to your notice is reported to have been used by 
you at the time of introducing the bill, in which you said 
that these deductions would be made for the benefit of those 
who paid them, and would be on the principle of insurance ; 
“ They will pay the premiums themselves, and receive the 
whole amount of the benefits.” Without asking you about 
the particular words, do you remember whether that was 
the view that you took in introducing the bill ? 

Sir James Graham : I have no recollection of the precise 
words used by me, and I cannot pretend at any time to great 
accuracy of expression. But to the best of my recollection 
I have now told you what was my impression at the 
time, and what is my impression still. I see that | 
am reported to have used the word “fund.” I have no re. 
collection of having done so, but if I did, I should say that 
the expression was inaccurate. 


Sir S. Northcote: This was the expression that was said 
to have been made use of—“ They will pay the premiums 
themselves, and will receive the whole amount of the benefits,” 
bat, as I understand, you are not of opinion that that was 
your intention in introducing the bill ? 

Sir James Graham: I do not know what the words are 
that are at variance with what I have just now stated. 


Sir S. Northcote : The expression that is reported in the 
Mirror of Parliament, is, that when in committee a question 
arose as to one of the clauses of the bill, a question was put to 
you as to what was the principle of this clause, and your answer 
was to the effect that the principle was to carry out the 
minute of 1829, and some expressions were used which 
are reported to have been, that the reductions would be 
dealt with upon the principle of insurance, or formed intos 
fund on the principle of insurance, and the concluding words 
given are, “they will pay the premiums themselves, and will 
receive the whole amount of the benefit ?” 

Sir James Graham : I conceive that the first part is am 
accurate description. It isa payment in the nature of an 
insurance, not subject to the strict rules of an insurance, but 
in the nature of an insurance; and as to the quantum of 
the benefit to be received, that upon the face of it was ap- 
parent. Upon dismissal, for instance, they have no claim 
whatever for the quantam contributed; and therefore it was 
in the very essence different from an insurance, as strictly 
understood in its equitable and Jegal force. 


Chairman: You do not know whether you saw the report 
of those expressions of yours in the Mirror of Parliament 
before it was published ? 

Sir James Graham: No. 

Chairman: Not having been corrected by yourself do you 
think it is possible to trust to the minute accuracy of the 
report of a speech on a technical subject of this sort ? 

Sir James Graham: I think that the aceuracy of report 
ing has been progressive, and that it is now wonderful; bat 
I should be sorry to be bound by a verbal report of what 
I said even a fortnight ago. 

Sir 8. Northcote : I think I anderstand you now to say, that 
upon the whole you admit the accuracy of the description 
that the deductions were to be in some way or other upon & 
kind of principle of insurance ? 

Sir James Graham: Certainly. 

Sir 3. Northcote : ‘Lhen was it to be an insurance for the be- 
nefit of those who paid the deductions, or was it to be an insa- 
rance for the benefit of those who did not pay them ; were pet- 
sons who did not pay the deductions to have the benefit of 

them in any way ? 

Sir James Graham: I will endeavour to state tothe com 
mittee what I remember as the principle of the deductions; 
that in lieu of making a large redaction of salary, there wass 
deduction made in the nature of a contribution for sapet- 
agnuation, which was so large as not only to cover the ia- 
dividual claims of all those who contributed, but whieh 
would operate in diminntion of the charge for saperannouations 
generally. Whether that was strictly equitable or not I will 
not presume to say ; bat that was the intention of thow 
who introduced it. It was not concealed from Parliamest, 
and it was adopted by Parliament, and all those who cot 
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tribated have done so under ample notice. They entered 
the public service well knowing that those contributions and 


those terms would be exacted. 


Such was the notable explanation of Sir James 
Graham as to his intentions and impressions at the 


POSITION OF GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


time of introducing the bill; and we have no | 


hesitation in saying that, if the report of his and 


Lord Grey’s apeeches in the Mirror of Parliament | 


be correct, which we firmly believe, notwithstand- 
ing the wily baronet’s disclaimer, both the House 
of Commons and the country were most grossly 
deceived. 
under an impression that a fund was to be created 
upon the principle of insurance, and for the sole 
benefit of those who contributed to it; in Sir 
James’s own words, they will pay the premiums 
themselves, and secure the whole benefit. A fool 
could not err in the interpretation of words so 
plain, simple, and comprehensive ; but what is the 
actual result of the working of this precious piece 
of ministerial robbery ? 

No sooner was it passed, the word “ fund” 
being left out of the bill (whether by accident or 
design is no matter, the House was pledged to the 
principle), all idea of forming a fund was at once 
abandoned, although up to the present year the 
farce of calling it ‘‘ the Superannuation Fund”’ has 
been kept up by the Treasury in their yearly 
accounts, The deductions have ever since been 
paid into the acco it of the Consolidated Fund, 
and disposed of as the Treasury have’ thought 
fit. And so far from the “premiums’’ having 
been founded for the sole benefit of the payers, as 
Sir James Graham blandly assured the House, out 
of £860000 deducted, not more than the 
odd £60,000 have been paid in pensions to the 
coutributors, the whole surplus of £800,000, wrested 
from the hard-earned wages of the clerks, having 
gone in payment of the pensions of those who 
have never subscribed a shilling ! 

Nor is this the only grievance the civil service 
clerks have to complain of. Upon the new scale of 
pensions the superannuations have been greatly re- 
duced to those who are subject to the tax, who 
are in fact, far worse off in this respect than any 
of those who do not suffer any deductions ; so that 
they suffer on all hands, both bya reduction of 
salary, and a reduction of pension. 

But by far the most conclusive and telling evi- 
dence was that of R. M. Bromley, Esq., the Ac- 
countant-General of the Navy, who, by his extensive 
acquaintance with all matters relating to the pub- 
lic offices, and as Chairman of the Committee of 
Civil Servants, has become thoroughly versed in 
all the details of this monster grievance. Never 
was evidence given in a more clear, straigltfor- 
ward, and fearless manner; and how the com- 
mittee could withstand this evidence, and recom- 
mend the passing of the infamous bill, we can 
only account for by their utter destitution of 
moral and humane feelings. The cases of abject 
distress brought before them by Mr. Bromley 
should have touched hearts of stone. Take the 


Beyond a doubt, the bill was passed | 


effected on his life. 
individual died without a shilling in the house, and his family 
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following question and reply (No. 959), respect- 
ing the appropriation of deductions, as an insurance, 
according to Sir James Graham's false representa- 


tion :— 


Question: Would it be of any importance. whether that 
sum was applied to the uses of Government, or was funded 
to the uses of a Provident Fund, with respect to the pres- 
sure upon the income of the individual who paid it? 

Auswer : Yes, in this way; men now go to work harassed 
with cares for the fatare state of their families; they are 
not able to attend to their business in the way they ought 
toatiend to it. There are numerous cases where individuals 
upon their death-beds have been in an unhappy state of 
mind, knowing that their families are left in the most ab- 


ject distress, that there is nothing evento support them ; and 
their friends have been obliged to go round to the public 


offices to raise sums of money to bury them. There was a 


case at the Admiralty of a man with a good salary, who had 


ten children, who was obliged to give up an insurance he 
Sickness came on, and posifively that 


were obliged to come to his fellow clerks for money to bury 
him. 

The gentlemen of the civil service are expected 
by their superiors to appear as gentlemen ; and any 
one who should go to his office with a shabby coat 
would be frowned upon as a disgrace to the ser- 
vice; but the Treasury acts too meanly as regards 
enable them to do this, and at the 
to support their families in the 


them to 
same time 


commonest comforts, or even necessaries of life. 


By a paper prepared by Mr. Farr, stating the an- 
nual expenditure of a married clerk, with two 


children and a servant, upon the strictest rules of 


economy, it is shown that with an income of £200 
per annum, reduced by the superannuation tax 
to £177 6s. 8d., he will find himself minus six 
pounds at the end of the year, without allowing 


anything for the education of his children, sittings 


ina place of worship, recreation in the country (so 
much needed), wive or spirits, or—worse than all 
—insurance! Is this a state of things relative 
to one section only of the Government servants 
that Parliament will any longer tolerate? And yet 
this is the condition of those deserving men, while 
its permanence was endorsed by the majority 
of the committee of last year, upon which were 
three Chancellors of the Exchequer and a Lord of 
the Treasury, every one of whom must be cogni- 
san‘ of the injustice of the case, aud who being, 
or having been in receipt of uatazed salaries, shat 
their hearts and their ears to the iniquity of thus 
perpetuating a system, commenced in fraud, and 
continued in robbery. 

A gross misrepresentation of Sir James Graham 
in his evidence must not be left unnoticed. He 
stated broadly that the superannuation tax was in- 
teuded instead of a reduction of salary which was 
contemplated. This is false in so far as the 
prevention of the reduction of salaries was con- 
cerned. By Mr. Bromley’s evidence it appears 
that all the Government offices underwent a revi- 
sion, and that large reductions were made in 
many cases, ing in the aggre to the 
sum of £700,974. was the years 
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182] and 1829, and therefore quite irrelative to appointed on it, we have reason to hope that their 
the superannuation tax, or the reduction of pen- | 
sions, which had not then been inflicted. How | 


Sir James could muster face to make such a 
statement, when he knows that the salaries are 
barely adequate to support the clerks in the neces- 
saries of life, can only be accounted for by a me- 
lancholy disregard of the rules of political morality 
which has distinguished him through life. But 


! 


i 


whatever subterfuges he resorted’to in his evidence | 


before this committee, the evidence of Sir C. | 


Trevelyan remains untouched, and it is as plain as 


words can make it, that the Bill was obtained by | 
false pretences; and that whilst the obnoxious | participation in the crime, in which it is impli- 


principles of it have been worked to the utmost, 
the spirit of the measure, favourable to the contri- 
butors, has been wholly disregarded and departed 
from, to the irreparable injury of the sufferers, the 
disgrace ol the Government, and the shame of 
Parliament. 

Whiat then is to be done, in this iniquitous dis- 
regard of the principles of justice, with this very 
black spot upon the character of our British honesty 
and generosity to public servants ? The servants of 





the Crown should be put upon such a footing as to be | 


able to support themselves in comfort and respecta- 
bility, and make provision for their families at their 


decease. ‘ A Royal Commission” has been issued, | 
it is true, to inquire into the case, and that com- 


mittee is now sitting. From a bank director being 


| 


report will be favourable to the repeal of the Act 
of 1834. But th’s is only the first step in the 
business, and it is probable that any Bill for that 
purpose will meet with the strenuous opposition of 
the Government, backed by the Grahams, the 
Barings, the Stanleys, the Gladstones, and the 
whole body of receivers cf untaxed salaries in the 
two Houses; nothing, in fact, can be hoped for, 
unless the country at large take the matter in hand, 
and, with one voice, ask for the repeal of this 
shabby and stupid Bill. The country has need 
indeed to perform a lustration to clear itself of a 


cated by its silent acquiesceuce in its perpetration. 
Ignorance of its extent and fatal effects may have 
been some excuse hitherto; but now that the subject 
is known, and has been so amply discussed, it will 
no longer be a valid plea for silence. 

The writer of this paper is in no way in- 
terested in the question, having never received a 
penny of the public money, either as a clerk in a 
publie office or otherwise. He has, however, stu- 
died the subject coz amore, ever siuce 1848, and 
come to the conelnsion, that a more glaring act of 
injustice has never been perpetrated by the Go- 
vernment, or one which has entailed more misery 
upon a jarge body of men, by depriving their fa- 
milies of future support, and themselves of present 
comfort and peace of mind, 
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“Sir, we had talk.”""—Dr. Johuzon. 


** Retter be an outlaw than not tree.”—Jeen Mand, the Only One. 
** The honourabiest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.”—Lord 


Bacon. 
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NEW WORDS AND LOCUTIONS, 
Mr. A. pe MorGay said, in a recent letter to the 
Daily News, that we ought to have the word “ sar- 
east,” to indicate ene who speeks or writes sar- 
eastically (for once) without being professedly a 
satirist. Who will help to introduce it? At last, 
* telegram,” for a telegraphic despatch, is becoming 
familiar. But these things take time. Mr. 
Macaulay has not succeeded in naturalising the 
ablative absolute in English, though it would he 


a very useful saving of words. How much shorter | between France and England, and Germany and 


both, as to new words and locutions. 


instead of “while the Parliament was sitting.” | imaginative writers are great innovators. 


to write, as he once did, “ sitting the Parliament,” 


It is only quite recently that we hare nearly all 
gathered courage to employ “ whose”’ as the relative 
to nouns of the neuter gender, saying, “the house 


Which.” The Speuish language has a very useful 


_ participle applird to things before named between 


— ee 


whose windows,” &c., &c., instead of “the house | 


of which the windows,” or, “the windows of | 


persons in communication, Instead of saying (for 
instance) “the cases ieferred to in your letter of 
tuch a date,” a Spaniard amply explains himself 
by saying, “ /as cajas consabides”—the ceses known 
of, or with, or between us; and this under cir- 
cums‘ances where we could not gracefully use the 
phrases “in question,” “referred to,” and so ov. 
A process of interchange is constantly going on 


Poets and 
So are 
the newspapers. But is notsthe French of to-day 
more Anglicised in construction that our English 
is Gallicised ? There are some very nice French 


words and expressions which we waut introduced, 
“ Rest tranquil,” we remenber in Shelley ; but it 
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MORA! 


js not common. There is the word morue, which 
seems to express a depth of sadness attaching to 
po English word. How pathetic to read—* Elle 
gardait une morne silence.” The word is as superior 
to our “ melancholy,” as the German “ thranen” to 


our “tears.” 


MORAL DIFFERENTIATION. 


A rrienp of the present writer was once rallying 
him upon habits of some little seclusion and absti- 
nence imposed upon him by delicate health. It 
was insisted that, to the literary type of character, 
conviviality and a gallant style of living— 


But always, reader, in a modest way, 
Observe,—for that must be a sine gudé— 


are essential features, and the late Professor Wilson 
was instanced as a model specimen of the man of 
letters. He who now holds the pen admitted that 
breadth of sympathy, and openness to all genial 
impulses, should indeed distinguish every man, 
especially the imaginative man ; but that character 
was one thing and conduct another; that innu- 
merable, incalculable conditions of physigue and of 
mental faculty must, in every casc, go to modify 
the exhibition of the generic peculiarity ; that, for 
instance, a full chest, or, at all events, a proper 
physical training in early life, must go before a 
healthy animatism ; and that, to pass from heart 
aud Jungs to brain, the presence of, say, a greater 
amount of the scholarly, or the philosophic, element 
in an imaginative man, would necessarily modify 
the hearty sociality and convivialism which are 
admitted to be natural to the poetic temperament. 
It is not easy to conceive a convivial Leibnitz, or 
Locke, or Newton—though such a thing were 
possible, and though noble minds of all categories 
are, for the most part, free, open, and hearty. But 
it ts easy to conceive a poetic man with sufficient 
of the Leibnitz element to reduce very materially 
the poetic tendency to enjoyment and excitement. 
And such a man is as much entitled to the quiet 
tenure of his speciality as he is to show, unrebuked, 
a Grecian nose or a hazel eye. Nor is that all, 
for a respectable list might be made out of abste- 
mious men of imaginative mould. If Milton’s 
Puritanism shoyld be thought to mske him an 
exception not to be calculated from (though that 
would be a false thought, since Milton’s faith was 
as essential to Milton the poet as the march of 
Milton’s numbers), what is to be said for Shelley 
—him of the “ Cor Cordium 7” 

Though we eat little flesh, and drink no wine, 

Yet let’s be merry! We'll have tea and toast, 

Custards for supper, and an endless host 

Of syllabubs, and jellies, and mince-pies 

And other such like lady-luauries, 

Feasting on which we will philosophise. 


On the whole, the present writer and then talker 
submitted that no general rule should be enforced, 
though one might be laid down. Yet not even laid 
down without differentiation. As thus: Convi- 


DIFFERENTIATION. 
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vialism is natural to the literary type of character, 
under average conditions ; but the amount and the 
exhibition of that feature are liable, in every separate 
case, to be modified by accidents of physique and 
of mental peculiarities. The reply was, that “then 
there is an end of speaking of men ani things in 
the lump altogether—it is nonsense to talk of a 
race, a parish, a profession, or anything of the sort, 
and we are lost in hair-splitting.” 

The answer to this must be—These things, all 
things, go by comparison. Be it so, that for all 
purposes of criticism, moral, literary, and other, 
there is an end, with wise men, of all speaking in 
the lump—that of differentiation there is #0 end, 
if we want the truth. And the ratio of the thing 
is obvious. You may speak of “a rece” in the 
lump, if your main theme of differentiation is the 
race; because @ race stands related to that asa 
species. By the sane rule, when you descend, a 
class in a race becomes a new species of a genus, 

and demands its own special subordinste analysis, 
And again, an individual in a class necessarily 
claims the same “ hair-splitting’’ process-——only, as 
you cannot divide him into separate existences, 
you must measure off the elements that go to his 
composition, if would estimate him aright. 
He stands related to his class precisely as his class 
stands related to his species, and is entitled to 
precisely the same differentiating criticism. 

Thus, starting from a particular case, we have 
arrived at a general rule, which should serve as a 
guide, not only in morals, but in literature and 

How foolish, how childish, in the 
light of this idea, appears such a question as—Is 
Pope a poet? It could only be asked by some 
uncatholic mind, bent upon setting up its own 
standand, without allowing for specific deviations. 
Was Peel a patriot? Was Cromwell a hero?— 
are questions of the same impatient class, not to 
be answered without wide differentiation—ques- 
tions to which you may say yes and no, all ina 
breath, with perfect consistency. 

Such expressions as a good man, a religious man, 
a modest woman, a faithful friend, absolute in their 
meaning, can, of course, cnly be comparative in 
their application. The nearer an individual may 
approsch to the type of “a religious man,” for 
instance, the more positively the title applies to 
him. But once pass a certain line, and you must 
differentiate infinitely, if you seek the truth. This 
is surely obvious; yet it is not only neglected in 
the hurry of daily business; but it is deliberately 
scouted as a principle of moral judgment by the 
class who are fond of what they think “ broad 
views,” and do not like the trouble of thinking 
twice. 

Again: we apply words expressive of moral 
qualities to actions, irrespective of motives—we 
say such a thing is kind, unkind, disrespectful, and 
so on; and here another source of error arises. 
Alighting from an omnibus which was standing 
still at a stopping-place, the other day, when it 


you 





was raining heavily, I held out my hand for the 
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change before quitting shelter; the conductor 
hurried me out, without giving me my change pre- 
viously, and there I stood in the wet. I supposed 
at first that some lady might be waiting to get in, 
and therefore complied with the man’s evident 
wish to see me on ferra firma. But there was no 
lady. Here, then, was conduct on the man’s part 
to which we should apply the word “ unkind.” 
But, was he an unkind man? Well, I looked in 
his face on the spot, feeling concerned to solve 
that very question, and seeing there not a mere 
superficial ruddiness, but a genuine hearty good 
nature, I unhesitatingly voted the fellow kind, 
though he had done an unkind thing. But I saw, 
at the same time, in his face and carriage, the 
plain expression of natural insolicitude. He wasa 
man who took things as they came; locking 
neither before nor beliind for suggestions or con- 
sequences. This was a case for moral differentiation ; 
it is a common one, and it will serve to illustrate 
a thousand. The man might have had a kinder 
heart than I; yet, I, partly perhaps from culti- 
vation, but far more from natural thoughtfulness, 
should never have done so unkind a thing. If 
anybody should say this conductor (or any indi- 
vidual in the*habit of doing “thoughtless” things, 
for whom the conductor may stand) could not have 
been a kind man, because, inthe words of Mr. 
Taylor, in his ‘‘ Notes on Life,’ love begets solici- 
tude; I reply that that expression is figurative, 
and, philosophically considered, inaccurate. The 
real truth is, that love quickens solicitude which 
is latent, and that which is quickened grows ; 
kindness, pure and simple, stimulates the intellect, 
which, in its turn, informs the hand. But how 
canI be judge from one solitary action, or from a 
thousand, of the relative proportions in another’s 


mind, of his natural good-will and his natural | 


power of forecast It is impossible; and, what- 
ever measures 1 may take for my own protection 
in dealing with such a man, I am bound to be 
careful in apportioning to him praise or blame. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples. I 
have chosen very familiar ones, which will come 
home to men’s business and bosoms. If you say 
you cannot spare all this thought about ordinary 
things—that a spade is a spade, and you must be 
content with calling it so; 1 am sorry for you. 
But I must be allowed to split hairs till all is blue, 
if I like it. And the current of moral criticism, 
not only of individual minds, but of the body 
politic, is—I rejoice to write it—constautly ad- 
vancing in fineness and discrimination. A dis- 
honest action is a dishonest action, and a thief is 
a thief; but the kind thoughtfulness cf our time 
insists upon splitting moral hairs, and the amend- 
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ments of our criminal jurisprudence, and the whole 
scheme of reformatory machinery, are only practical 
moral differentiations. 


ACCIDENTAL PATHOS. 


Iw a translation of “ Faust” now before me, Mar- 
garet’s appeal to the Mater Dolorosa, when she 
sets fresh flowers in the pots, stands thus :— 


Mother of many sorrows! deign, oh deign 

To turn thy face with pity on my pain! - 
The sword hath entered in thy heart— 

Thou ol a thousand pangs hast part ; 

Thou lookest up, thou gazest on 

The death of Him who was thy son! 


The flower-pots at my window 
Were wet with tears like dew, 

As I, in the early morning, 
Gathered these flowers for you. 


In a general way, a change from the use of the 
second person singular to the colloquial second 
person piural, has, in poetry, a most, unpleasant 
effect. Bat we have here an instance to the con- 
trary. It is a case of accidental pathos. ‘“ You” 
and “dew” rliyme (passably well), and that is made 
au excuse for the change from singular to plural in 
the form of address—unless, indeed, some under- 
flowing instinct told Mr. Filmore that the ‘ you” 
would be more pathetic. The literal translation of 
Goethe’s words would be— 
The flower-pots before my window 
Bedewed I with tears—ah, me! 
As L in the early morning 
Gathered these flowers for thee. 


On the continent, to tu/oyer another is to use the 
language of affectionate familiarity: everywhere 
“thou” is held to suit better with the refinements 
and solemnities of pvetry in certain cases. In 
England, familiarity says “ you ;” and “TI did it 
for you,” “I got this for you,” “I brought it for 
you,” is a locution so associated in all our minds 
with loving intercourse, and, under particular cir- 
cumstances, with a pleading tone in the speaker, 
that, by using such a form in this case, the writer 
has trebled the pathos of the versé. Did he mean 
it at all, or only half mean it? Did the rhyme 
suggest the “you,” or did a subtle perception of 
propriety accompany or precede the hint of the 
rhyme? Let us not inquire too curiously into 
such things. What theory of poetic inspiration 
would stand against much of this kind of criticism ? 
I fear, none. 
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Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 


Alas! that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one.—Jhid. 





CHAPTER III. 
Curistmas has passed away—another new year 
has dawned upon us, bringing with it new Joys, new 
sorrows, new hopes, and new fears. Buried in the 
past with that departed year lie our broken vows, 
nullified resolutions, and fruitless aspirations. Born 
with this New Year’s birth come vows for the fu- 
ture, lofty aspirations as yet unfulfiiled, and remorse- 
ful recollections over the dead year’s grave. It is 
night; and I am again alone in my quiet room in 
this quiet old house. My fire is bright as ever— 
its shadows are yet fertile in broken memories— 
my meerschaum is charged with “ right Varinas”’ 
as before, and I am on the extreme confines of 
that “ Tom Tickler’s ground” of the mind, dream- 
land, again. I am a young man, yet | have many 
memories and few friends. Moreover, 1 am a 
lonely man in life; therefore, I suppose, | love 
these same memories, and my inditing of them, as 
now, because, when [ amso dreaming and writing, 
[ feel less alone in the world. In you, dear 
reader, I think I find a friend, eventhough it be 
but for a brief half hour. Bear with me then, pity 
me for my loneliness, and be thankful that you have 
around you those presences of which J have but 
broken memories. As before, the shadows of my 
fire flicker quietly along the oaken wainscotting— 
the few inmates of the old house have long ago 
retired to rest, lezving me in silent possession of 
my sanctum, and, as aconsequence, I babble to you 
again. Opposite to me is a tall, uncomfortable- 
looking, high-backed chair, half-baked to a season- 
able drownness (I will not answer to the shades of 
departed lexicographers for this noun), by a cen- 
tury’s sojourn in this room by the fire. That 
sane chair is, in itself, as ugly a specimen of an- 
tique upholstery as any old lady, who loves an- 
tiquity and stained oak, would wish to see in a 
week’s perambulation of Wardour-street, Soho, 
and its vicinity. But though the chair, after all, 
is ugly and commonplace, it has strangely-moving 
associations hovering about it to-night. If chairs 
were ever cognisant of the lives of their occasional 
occupants, this chair’s story would be much like 
mine. In that chair sat five years ago, to the 
very day and hour, a young girl—-a friend of my 
sister, and who had come down with her from a 
London “ finishing school” to spend the Christmas 
vacation with us here. Well do I remember 


littie mild-eyed Mary Leigh ; long has the memory 
of her six weeks’ sojourn here weighed upon my 
mind. She was a little, flaxen-baired girl, with a 
high, pale forehead, and those unforgotten, soft, 





“twilight grey” eyes of hers, ia which lay a depth 
of feeling too soon to be evdked, and too soon 
chilled by early death. But I anticipate sadly ; 
for alas! sadness is so absorbing a part of her his- 
tory that I ever do this when speaking of her. I 
remember, on the night of her first arrival at this 


| place, seeing a demure little maiden walk quietly 








across our hall and then seize my sister in energetic 
affection, as is sweetly customary with young girls 
fresh from school, and new to the world’s colder 
proprieties. There was nothing in all this to war- 
rant the subsequent interest she excited in my mind 
—absolutely nothing to account for the long hours 
of pensive regret over a memory that has so often 
tinged my solitude with sorrow. This may be an in- 
coherent way of telling you a life-history— but 
that life-history was painfully incoberent—bright 
in its beginuing, dark in its course, dreary in its 
early close. A short time after she left us, on her 
return to school, she received a letter from her 
mother, saying that she was a widow, and Mary 
fatherless. Her father, once an eminent merchaht, 
had failed, and, unable to bear the cold eye and 
averted look of former friends, had died in despair, 
of a broken heart. After the year of mourning 
had expired, Mary Leigh awoke to life’s stern 
realiiies—she was leaving home, her dear mother, 
and the old nurse, who had loved her from her 
birth as a daughter, for a stranger’s fireside. 
‘‘ Going out as a governess.” Simple words truly ; 
yet how much misery do they too often foreshadow 
and embody! The leaving home at any time, un- 
der any circumstances, for an indefinite period, is 
a sad thing toa young heart. How much more 
so to Mary, who felt that she was leaving her 
poor widowed mother for strange faces, and 
stranger hearts, in a strange county, far from the 
scene of ber early happiness, J never hear that 
same phrase, “ going out as a Governess,”’ with- 
out sad, biter thoughts. Think of the many ties 
ruthlessly snapped asunder in that one short 
parting hour ; think of the many home-delights 
that must be at once and for ever relinquished— 
think of unprotected innocence and guileless inex- 
perience ; think how coldly fall from a stranger’s 
lips words of greeting on the heart of the y 

girl standing silently on the stranger's th ‘ 
See that child of many prayers, in the school-room, 
bear:ng the flouts of upstart. Mammon, or the 
freezing courtesy, it may be, of patrician pride. 
A servant in reality—a governess in name is she 
—with that moral iacubus, a position to maintain, 
and a forced cheerfulness to counterfeit. See her 
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sitting among her fractious pupils—painfully 
teaching her young tormentors tasks learned in her 
own happy schooldays; see her bowing her head 
low, to hide the starting tear, over the unheeded 
page half-open before her ; see those outward and 
visible signs of inward bitterness of soul, and ever- 
more with me think kindly, tenderly, of “the 
governess.” Think of a young girl, guileless, 
perhaps, as a child, leaving her home to meet wo- 
man’s scorn, or man’s feigned affection—to endure 
one and repulse the other, as she best may—to 
bear day by day her painful position, over the 


ruins of the young, truthful, loving, woman's | 
' nature to be. But wel! had it been for thee, 


heart, and you have, on the whole, a very fair 
general idea of that social Tantalus, that chee: !r<s 
“white slave,” the young girl who has left her 
home for the first time to go out as a governess. And 
such was Mary Leigh. These remarks may not apply 
to all governesses. I simply describe what any 
right-thinking man can too often see for himself 
any day. 
to endure the flouts of upstart mammon, or the 
freezing courtesy of patrician pride—for Mrs. N— 
was a lady, in more senses than one, and was, at 
bottom, really a good-hearted woman for one who 
had spent more than thirty years of her life in 
what is commonly called “ the best society.” Ne- 
vertheless, there was an utter Jack of all true sym- 
pathy with the poor little governess on the part of 
that wealthy worldling and her daughters. Mrs. 


' N—-, was a widow with three children—two 


young girls and their brother—a youth who was 
just then studying at a German University. Mary 
Leigh’s life then in Mrs. N "s family was the 
usual life of young governesses, a dreary monotony, 
a “dry rot of the mind.” But this is almost too 
commonplace. 





One day, as she was sitting in her school-room 
alone after a morning’s weary inculcation of dry 
geography and the like, she was startled from her 
reveries of home and bygone happiness by a light 
step on the stairs, and a young man entered the 
room carelessly, as though he, and not she, were 
the only person who had any business there that 
fine morning. A rough, plain-faced, “ sorrow-may- 
care” intruder was this same Reginald N : 
tall, lithe asa panther, with a high, broad forehead, 





I do not even say that Mary Leigh had 
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Burschencraft, he had determined to settle down in 
London as “a moral Harlequin,” as the - little 
governess once nicknamed him, or, in a word, a 
barrister. Little did he, that bold, reckless youth 
of twenty summers—little did she, that thin, worn, 
sad-eyed girl, think how closely their two des- 
tinies were interwoven from that very hour. He 
saw nothing in her then but his mother’s govern- 
ess, and a very commonplace, every-day kind of 
governess withal—and she saw nothing in that 
tall, stern-visaged intruder, but her mistress’s 
son. The position was just then as mutually un- 
interesting as were possible for a rencontre of a like 


poor Mary, if that meeting had never been; bet- 
ter would have been peace and poverty at home 
than a brief, feverish dream of happiness with the 
destroyer of thy peace abroad. ell had it been 
for tl:e, Reginald N , if thou hadst never 
again come to seek thy sister, and find that pen- 
sive littie governess alone amidst her parcels of 
MSS.—for she was a poetess in heart, though 
her misery was her only muse, and her inspira- 
tions never knew printer's ink. Better would it 
have been, Reginaid, if thou hadst tarried yet at 
Gottingen, dreaming away thy strong powers and 
manly intellect over soul-clogging crotchets ; for 
so wouldst thou have escaped bitter, dreary days, 
and bitter, sleepless nights, with none but remorse 
as thy “grim chamberlain.” It was, after all, 
but natural that she, in course of time, should 
like that young man’s visits to her school room. 
He had so many strange ideas—there was so much 
originality, even in his very errors and failings, so 
much: heart in his ordinary conversation, that she 
soon loved to listen to him—for, though he was a 
great talker, who spoke ever wildly, often at ran- 
dom, with a rough voice and energetic gestures, 
she felt that truth was on his tongue, and that the 
rough voice came from the heart. Well! it is but 
the old, old tale, that has been told over broken 
hearts since the creation of our earth, until now. 
She soon owned to her heart a feeling of disap- 
pointment if Reginald did not come every day to 
seek his sisters, as he said—or their governess— 
as their own woman’s tact soon taught them was 
the more likely. It was natural too that he, the 
high-souled, truth-seeking youth, with his strange 





and deep-sunk, wild, grey eyes, with an expression | fancies and loneliness of heart, from lack of sym- 
of pride therein by no means pleasing, he was at | pathy, should begin already to love—as such na- 


first sight anything but a man calculated to take a 
Jady’s fancy. Yet he was not a man whom once 


| 


tures and such only can love—the little recluse 
who spent all her time in that school-room. Ina 


seen you would as quickly have forgotten—for | word, they were both young—both suffering un- 
there was much character in that pale face, much | der that heavy curse of young, true hearts, mis- 
nobility of heart and mind, much truthfulness, | conception on the part of those around them—and 


and alas! many lines that told of strong passions 
as yet undeveloped for good or evil. So, at Jeast, 
were Mary’s first impressions. Heving just re- 
turned from Gottingen, after having smoked nu- 
merous pipes, discussed innumerable crotehets of 
bearded sarans in skull caps and long dressing- 
gowns, and fought a few deathless duels with the 
supple rapier then inseparable from Gottingen 





so the transition to love was mere matter of 
course. Both living in a self-created world of their 
own of mental abstractions—both loving the true 
and hating the false—as I believe all young 
hearts at first—mind, I only say, at first, do— 
they each felt a Jack of sympathy, and, as a con- 
sequence, found that vacuum, abhorred by young 
hearts, filled in the school-room. And thus they 
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loved; he, as a youth loves, with purified passion 
—she, as a young girl only loves, with love at 
first akiu to angel love. “ Man,” says Bulwer, 
“loves the sex, aud woman the individual.” 
Reader! ask your own heart, if this be not true. 
But why do I waste these words on these thiags ? 
They loved not wisely, and they fell. 


She could not endure the cold inquiring eye of 
Mrs. N , who had long suspected the motive 
of Reginald’s visits to the school-room; she, the 
keen, quick-witted girl, actually dreaded that 
calm, apparentiy apathetic, mistress of hers. Re- 
ginald came in one morning and met his mother— 
poor Mary's dete noir —the dragon of their love's 
Hesperian garden. Then ensued hasty words— 
thence suspicions on the part of the mother, and 
calm, determined defiance of them on the part of 
the son. Shortly after this scene, Mary Leigh 
accidentally overheard an angry dialogue between 
Mrs. N and Reginald; it ran much in this 
wise :— 

“T think, Reginald, that your unnecessary 
visits to that school-room are as absurd as 
improper. No good can possibly result from 
them for either you or Miss Leigh. You seem to 
have taken a fancy for het society; she, I doubt 
not, is equally fond of yours. She probably 
thinks, moreover, that it would be a cliange for 
the better, could she be the wife of Reginald 
N , instead of his mother’s governess. We 
all know these governesses are artful, scheming 
people—who knows but that this Miss Leigh” — 

Here Reginald broke in and stopped the 
unwelcome sequitur of his worldly-wise mother’s 
argument. 

“ Mother—Mary—Miss Leigh, I mean—is 
no common girl—no mere teacher of fractious 
clildren at so much per annum; she has a soul 
above this, and, in a word, as you shrewdly 
surmise, I do love Miss Leigh—have loved her 
long, and, perhaps, ere long, it is just possible that 
you may have to reeeive her as your daughter-in- 
law and my wife, or for ever say good bye to me.” 
_ “Fool !” said Mrs. N——, now fairly roused 
into passion by this cool announcement of the very 
thing she most dreaded, “ fool! marry Miss Leigh, 
and you marry her penniless. At my death you 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have broken my heart, and ruined your own 
prospects; for never, to the extent of my power, 
shall Reginald N—-—, as the husband of Mary 
Leigh, receive one shilling of mine.” 

_“ Be it so, mother,” said Reginald quietly, but 
with a gleam of the old scornful spirit lighting 
up his pale face. And so they parted; she with 
& sneer on her lip and tears standing in her eyes, 
for, io spite of her worldliness, she loved that 
strange, wild, proud boy of hers as well as he 
loved her. And poor Mary heard all this ; it was 
enough and too much. Ske would never blight 
his prospects though Ae had killed her peace of 











| mind for ever. 
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She would go far away from him 
and his mother—far away sbe would hide from them 
her grief and her shame; her heart might break 
—but it should break sileatly and alone. She left 
the home of Regiuald the next day, aud sought an 
asylum elsewhere, in a cheerless, small room at 
Brompton. She had fortanately been able to 
save out of her small pittauce a little, so that she 
was not yet utterly penniless. She would teach 
music, drawing, anything —so that she could only 


_ support herself honestly, and veil her great grief 


and shame from the world. 


Memory comes to remind me of a dreary winter’s 
day when [ was strolling along the north side of 
the Serpentine, as the only means in my power of 
breathing a little fresh air. I was then sojourning 
in London, whither I had come to “ seek my 
fortune,” as the saying is. I had formed an idea 
of living by my pen and inkstand; it was, of 
course, as futile as such crude ideas generally are. 
I had come out that dull, windy day for a_ stroll, 
after a morning’s hard work on a dry subject, in 
course of preparation for certain magazine pages, 
whea I met Mary Leigh once more. She was 
alone by the waterside, with a music book in her 
hand. It was painful to me to see the lines grief 
had traced on her broad, ouce careless, brow. I 
was somewhat surprised and shocked to see that 
she sedulously strove to avoid me for awhile, till I 
addressed her. After the usual commonplaces, I 
told her that a young lady, one of her earliest 
friends, was dead. She seemed very little affected 
by the news—so she must have been indeed as 
woefully changed in mind as in mien. 

“ My poor, little Mary,” said I quietly, “ tell 
me what sorrow is crushing you—some there is, I 
know. You have sadly changed since we last met. 
You once called me your “ elder brother ”—let me 
be so now. You were my sister’s dearest friend— 
for her sake let me be your friend now.” 

Still no reply. I repeated my inquiry with a 
slight variation—asking in addition where she 
was living, and with whom. She evidently wished 
to evade an answer, so that I could not further 
press my question. She said she was going to 
give a music-lesson; wheuce I inferred that she 
was now a daily governess—that her time was 
short, and that she must keep soon or forfeit for 
ever her engagement —“ which would be a loss,” said 
she with a quiet smile of strange bitterness, “such as 
I can hardly afford in this tender-hearted town.” 

She seemed so anxious to part from me that I 
unwillingly shook hands with her, and she went on 
her way, and I saw her no more alive. 

Memory comes again to remind me of a cold 
morning when I was sitting over my fire, alone in 
my chambers, smoking this very meerschaum, and 
skimming the advertising columas of the Times. 
Suddeuly the colour left my face, and I dropped 
this poor old meerschaum, inflicting on it the broad 
erack now visible on its well-seasoued bowl, as my 
eye fell upon the following advertisement :— 
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Tt REGINALD.—FROM MARY L——. 
—— Place, Brompton. 
By the time this is inserted, you will be freed from me 
in every sense. I wish not to be remembered, as 
that memory can only be joyless. Strive to forget 
me. I am past man’s pity now. Seek some woman 
worthy of you,—one wiser, purer, nobler than I. 
She will sive you from vain regrets and empty dreams. 
Life is something better than a waking dream—dreams are 
not the end and aim of true lives. You have doubted these 
things—believe them now and evermore. Now may God 
bless you, Reginald —— ; may He forgive us our deep sin, 
and so may you one day meet in heaven the purer spirit of 
Marr L—. 


Of course I instantly connected this advertise- 
ment with the little governess. I was startled — 
shocked beyond my wont—but I had yet to force 
myself to believe that “little sister Mary,” as I 
had learned to call her in happier days, was dead, 
even then! 


The firelight still gleams over the polished back 
of the chair where she once sat, and which old 
chair to-night brings back, as in a flood, these sad, 
broken memories on my heart. Indeed, I some- 
times cannot think that she is really dead. It 
seems so very short atime since she sat here, in 
joyous, guileless innocence, smiling dreamily on 
the gleaming embers on this hearth. But she is 
gone. I must not muse too long upon all this— 
or it will take more than a week’s sojourn in rest- 
less London to bring me and memory back from 
poor, dead Mary’s grave. Directly I had 
read that same advertisement, I rushed off, half 
franticly, to her lodgings at Brompton—for, al- 
though in my transcript of the advertisement, I 
have, for obvious reasons, suppressed name and 
number of the place, these were given therein, On 
inquiry | found thata Miss Leigh had lived there, 
and now lay dead upstairs. ‘ Perhaps,” said the 
landlady, with tears in her eyes which she sedu- 
lously strove to dry with her apron, ‘if you were 
a friend of hers, you would like to see the poor 
thirg.” Lcould not bear more—I gently pushed 
aside the old woman, and ran upstairs. I pushed 
open a door, and there lay Mary Leigh dead, with 
a smile on her face, peaceful in death as a child’s 
in sleep. 1 gently closed the door, and knelt down 
silently by the side of the dead girl. Verily I 
prayed then as 1 had never prayed before; for 
there was a leaf torn rudely out from the great 
Book of Life. There she lay dead on her bed, 
with a long tress of hair clenched tightly in her 
little hand. She had evidently torn up all papers 
that could leave any clue to her family, or friends, 
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| female—“ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; 
Jor she loved much.” 
Strange contradiction in life as in death—social 
paradox —love’s heretic—love’s martyr wert thou ! 
On the ground, just as they had fallen, lay these 
lines, with the ink but’ a few hours dry on the 





paper, whereon she wrote, with a brain tottering 
on the brink of madness, and a hand trembling for 
the last time ere it became rigid in death, this last 
wail of sorrow, part of which I give, not from its 
merits as a composition, but as a fit pendant to 
these broken memories of that young girl’s broken 
heart :— 


In the night’s deep, weird silence—in my memory-haunted 
sleep-— 

Oft I ponder o’er my childhood—oft, in bitterness, I 
weep 

For the dead, pure hopes of childhood—for my girlhood’s 
earnest trath— 

Till | mourn, a child in spirit, o’er my passion-sullied 
youth. 

Oh, those days when angels hovered round my childhood’s 
curtained bed, 

When God’s angels smiled upon me through the faces of 
the dead, 

They—the friends of tender childhood—who are lying. 
still and low; 

Alas! that harmless memories should sting my spirit 
now. 


I have bowed to basest idols—I have dimmed the light 
divine, 

I have seen it flicker wildly at Sin’s soul destroying shrine. 

I have scorned the voice of conscience—i have loved, 
whate’er betide ; 

I do love—I'm very lonely.—Would to God that I had 


died 

Ere I lost young faith, young gladness—ere a mist my 
soul did see, - 

Hanging black above, around it; memories of a mother’s 
knee, 

Of the evening prayer at gloaming—which now I dare 
not pray, 

Throng my heart with memories solemn of a time long 
passed away, 


With the memories sorrow-softened of my childhood’s 
long-lost home, 

Whither now, a pilgrim wayworn, in my dreams I nightly 
come. 


Father! Iam very lonely—in doubt and dark despair, 

I have wronged thee—I do wrong thee—in the midst of 
sin and care, 

Thou dost send these solemn memories which have haunted 
me so long, 

Like the unforgotten music of my mother’s cradle song! 


Any one can imagine this poor girl—for she was 
but little more—-sitting her last night on earth in 
that lonely room, by her failing fire, writing these 





or the motive of her death. The fire had destroyed 
everything that could have told tales of sorrow — 
for the grate was’ full of charred manuscripts. 
Worse than all, onthe floor lay a bottle of lauda- 
num empty—at the foot of her bed lay her desk 
open, with a Bible by its side, with the leaves 
turned down at the seventh chapter of St. Luke, 
in which occur these words, touching a Jewish 


a 


sad, strange, incoherent lines, tear-blotted, as they 
seem, with eyes red with weeping. The rest is 
a common story—a coroner's iuquest, a verdict of 
“temporary insanity,” and a quiet funeral, attended 
by that rough voiced, tender-hearted old landlady 
and myself. “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil”—for here was a young 

of pure mind at life’s outset, one whom love led 
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astray to misery and suicide, and whose death was 
as dreary as ber life had been sad. Dreamer! here 
was one of thine own school—a dreamer gazing 
idly on sin with folded hands—a sinner weakly 
sinning with the best intentions—a whisperer to 
herself of “smooth things’ —a self-deceiver, and— 


a suicide ! 


After the battle of Balaklava, a dead dragoon 
was found with his sword still clenched in his hand. 
Round the dead man’s neck was a hair chain, with 
a locket appended thereto, containing a long flaxen 
tress. Un that locket was engraven “ MARY LEIGH.” 
In his pocket-book was found an extract from the 
Times (the advertisement before referred to by me) ; 
on the back of that advertisement was written in 
ink, and in a bold, clear hand— 


Poor Mary’s last words. May God have mercy on her, 
and forgive me! If the finder of this, after my death, will 
cause it, with the locket round my neck, to be buried with 
me, he will, perchance, soothe the spirit of the departed. 

REGINALD N . 





And now I have told you how Mary Leigh and 
Reginald N lived, loved, sinned, and died. 
Let us hope, with the charity ‘‘ that thinketh no 
evil,” that God has indeed pardoned her. Let us 
hope that He, in His infinite mercy, has pardoned 
the soldier who died nobly and young, whose last 
prayer was for forgiveness and his country’s hon- 
our, and who, “after life’s fitful fever, sleeps 
well” in his grave on the plain of Balaklava. 





I love a suburban Cemetery. Often in summer 
have I sat there looking out over the monster city, 
with its churches Jooming out mistily in- bold relief 
against the sky, or reflecting the last red rays of 
the setting sun. Last summer I was whiling away a 
pleasant July evening there among the tombs. I 
need hardly say that poor Mary Leigh's was the 
tomb sought in my wanderings, and that 1 looked 
down mournfully on Mary’s epitaph, chosen by her 


old landlady— 


Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; 
for she loved much. 


I am anxious to coincide in that epitaph’s benedic 
tion; it tells so much in so few words. My charity 
believes its application just, and Faith points to a 
purer day beyond the tomb, where “ God will wipe 
away all tears from all faces,” and where “ the 


wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Learn to labour and to wait.—Long/ellow. 


‘Tis woman slone with a purer heart, 
Can see all the idois of lite depart, 
Aud love the more, and +mile, and bless 
Man io his uttermust wretchedne.s. 
—Bary Cornwall, 


Tue fire still roars away up the chimney, the 
smoke-rings still foat away from my meerschaun- 
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bowl lazily over my head, the night is now far 
spent, and here am I, still sitting in my arm-chair, 
smoking and musing alone. If my memories have 
hitherto been sad, it is nof because my life has been 
altogether dreary. True, I have had sorrow in my 
life—for, although a young maa, I have seen much 
falsehood, more suffering, and have lived a longer 
age in sensations than many who are older ; but 
if love’s light was suddenly withdrawn from my 
path early in life, I am not foolish enough to sup- 
pose that this light may not just now be shining 
on other lives around me. Ido not wish to deem 
all false because some practise falsehood, all cold 
because many are, or to judge a whole from a part. 
It will take far more than the epigrammatic worldly 
wisdom of Rochefoucault, the sweet sadness of 
poor L. E. L.’s muse, the mournful scorn of Byron, 
or the biting sarcasms of Thackeray,—far more 
than acynic’s well worded sneer, or the mere re- 
flection of a writer’s morbid mind, to teach me 
that love is nothing better than a Platonic phan- 
tasy—a pleasant theory, innocent of practice— 
a poet’s lie to comfort his heart—or that truth can 
only be found in boarding schools and three- 
volume novels. Noman ever yet travelled from 
the Dan to the Beersheba of society and “ found 
all barren.” On my table lies a book just sent 
to me by my old friend Arthur Egerton, whose life 
has been to me oftentimes a natural homily, when- 
ever I would sigh, in that selfish discontent which 
looks on life with such a jaundiced eye, that my life 
is very dreary, very loveless, very aimless, and all 
those unpleasaut et ceteras which discontent is al- 
ways giad to conwert into grumblings, ready made 
to fit anything. ‘ This certainly is vague; let 
me therefore call to mind the heart-history, and 
the actions of that true hearted man, and give you 
the benefit of such recollection. 

The first time I ever saw Arthur Egerton 
was atacertain public school, which, for obvious 
reasons, [ shall here leave nameless. We two 
boys were in the same “ house” and form; “ new 
fellows,”’ as the phrase is there, in the same half- 
year, we were thrown together necessarily by a 
lack of sympathy elsewhere, and hence I date a 
life-long friendship. The experience of a public 
school is required to tell the utter loneliness of 
heart, the unheeded misery of a first half-year in 
one of these seminaries. To a proud, sensitive 
true-hearted boy, like Egerton, this place was a 
moral purgatory for the first six months. He had 
on the surface few of those characteristics which 
win golden opinions from men; much less from 
boys, who are always governed by externals in their 
hasty conjugation of those odd verbs “to like” 
and “to dislike.” They disliked him. It is not 
worth while wasting words in an analysis of their 
sentiments. Arthur bad many noble qualities, as a 
boy, too ; a truthfulness of nature, which was his 
characteristic; besides the minor attributes of 
a quiet courage, of an ostentation-bating gene- 
rosity, and strong talent—sadly marred % his 
dreamy turn of mind. Though reputed a 
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boy by the masters, and by them placed in a “‘ good 
form,” he was seldom at the head, and generally 
at the endof that form—to the surprise of his 
master, and the joy of his form-fellows, who envied 
the clear-headed, quiet, idle boy his shrewd an- 
swers. Descartes has well observed that there 
are two educations; the one which a boy receives 
from a master in school—the other he imparts to 
himself out of doors; Arthur Egerton chose the 
latter. Let no one suppose that the careless, un- 
tidy, dreamy boy, who lost his exercises as soon as 
written, and went to sleep over tedious comments 
of erudite M.A.’s on Greek particles; wasted his 
time altogether. For his years, he read with an 
avidity aud correct taste that often surprised the 
master of his form, who would occasionally stum- 
ble upon the soi-disant idle boy on _half-holidays, 
lying in the fields, poring over delightedly, inwardly 
digesting the pith of some author’s mind, far 
more difficult of comprehension than any dry epi- 
tome of duluess, for neglect of which he had pro- 
bably been severely punished a few days before. 
In a word, he was at that time a dreamer tx ease, 
a worker in posse. His career at school was a 
failure, as any one who knew human nature well 
would have readily prognosticated—and Arthur 
Egerton was quietly ‘‘ requested to leave,” which 
is considered tantamount to expulsion in every- 
thing but publicity, He was “requested to leave” 
for no specific breach of discipline, but far a 
general disregard of school etiquette. He, how- 
ever, had the satisfaction of being told that his 
conduct had ever been marked by a high sense of 
honour, however iujudicious it might have been in 
other respects. And here perhaps fathers who 
have sons to educate will allow one who has some 
little knowledge of the scholastic system to ven- 
tilate an opinion as regards the system pursued 
in our public schools geuerally. In the first place, 
there are many absurd customs, such as “ faggiug ” 
and the like, tolerated, nay upheld by the masters 
—which seldom fail to make a boy at first a slave, 
at last a tyrant. Then there is too little personal 
supervision on the part of the masters themselves 
—they leave too much to the Preepostors (monitors 
elsewhere), and trust too much to aboy’s sense of 
right aud wrong, which, at public schools, is some- 
what vague ; they allow too much freedom, and 
then punish the doy they have hitherto treated as 
a man, like a child, for some trifling breach of 
trifling discipline. Moreover, there is at these 
places no classification of boys’ natures—all are 
treated alike, rewarded or punished alike, with 
indiscriminate kinduess or ill-timed severity, as 
the case may be, and the result is, that the obtuse, 
sullen nature, is hardened or brutalised, the keen- 
witted nature warped to sourness, or indulged to 
the verge of conceit, and the proud, true-hearted, 
yet sensitive nature galled by harsh restrictiuns, 
or perverted by too great laxity. 

There likewise seems to be an opinion at public 
schools that the dead is the only thing to be edu- 


cated—that, so long as the boy has “ knocked off” 
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the maximum number of Alcaics or Greek lambies 
per hour, or any such accomplishment, he has 
done all that education can teach, or he require. 
The heart is sacrificed to the head, the useful to 
the ornamental, the right to the expedient. So it 
was in our time; so it will ever be at a// pub- 
lic schools till another Arnold arise to teach the 
world that, as “the boy is the father of the man,” 
so that same world makes a great mistake, except 
in a few rare cases, if it expects fruit from that 
manhood whose boyhood produced nothing but 
thérns, or wood running to waste. To drop the 
metaphorical and descend once more to the dear, 
plain old Saxon of every day life; these remarks 
may explain Egerton’s failure, his character, and 
the system which called them forth. We parted 
one fine sammer morning after a quiet stroll. He 
was, when we next met, at Oxford, dreaming, 
wasting his fortune, talent, and energies, as J 
thought, asof old. The change to more conge- 
nial Oxford was not greater than that I saw from 
the boy Egerton at school to the man Egerton at 
college. Oxford had grievously altered him in 
some respects. He had lost already much of the 
freshness of his mind—much of the trusting 
truthfulness of his nature, and had become a man 
courted for his society, versatile, witty, liked by 
many, loved by none, misunderstood by all, and, 
in addition to these, truly the “ fastest” member 
of the “ fastest” set in Oxford. Yet he was still 
a worker, though desultory and utterly without 
aim or system. He was, in a measure, still busied 
on self-education, as he called the teaching of 
nights spent in brilliant dissipation, wherein he 
lavished the stores of his mind on the topic of the 
hour, to be succeeded by afternoons spent on the 
banks of the Cherwell, with a cigar in his mouth, 
and some volume of heavy reading, or Plato’s 
glorious dreamings, just as it happened, in his 
hand. The end of all this drew nigh ; broken in 
health and fortune, the clever, desultory student 
was iguominiously ‘“ plucked,’”’ as scores of like 
men are “ plucked ” yearly—and he returned home 
to Ravenscliffe in great disgust and self-contempt. 
Arthur Egerton was an orphan, and, on attaining 
his majority, succeeded to a small entailed estate, 
and a queer, quaint old Hall, co-eval with the Tu- 
dors; his failure therefore at Oxford was not so 
utterly irretrievable as failure would have been to 
many of his “‘ college chums” otherwise circum- 
stanced. Nevertheless he felt his position acutely 
—he now felt that he had wasted his fortune, 
strength, and purity of soul ina mad quest of that 
ignis fatuus of the young, popularity; and if, as 
a Father of the Church avers—‘the first step 
towards wisdom is to discriminate between things 
true and things false,” then Arthur Egerton was 
already becoming a better and a wiser man. 
Ravenscliffe Hall was by situation well fitted 
for a locus penilentia ; it stood lonely, in a hollow, 
surrounded by gloomy pines, and was altogether a 
place that Zimmerman, the apostle of solitude, 
would kave loved for its silence. In that dreary 
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old ball, with his broken fortunes and blighted 

did he calmly sit down to conquer despair 
by toil. He had an excellent library, and as 
society at and near Ravenscliffe was limited to a 
few families, and those some four or five miles 
apart (with one exception), he had few temptations 
to idleness. He read eight hours a-day; yet there 
was hanging over him, marring the work of the 
brave-hearted young man, the old desultory spirit 
still, There was in him as yet a want of motive 
for action, and this was soon to be supplied. 


Save Mr. Eversley, the rector of Ravenscliffe, 
and his wife, Egerton visited no one now. One 
morning, as he was sitting with Mrs. Eversley, in 
came the old rector, with a letter in his hand, 
saying that a Miss Dalton, his wife's niece, was 
coming to take up her abode at Ravenscliffe with 
her uncle—for she was an orphan, and Mr. Eversley 
had been, by her lost father, appointed her guardian. 
Egerton had heard much of this Miss Dalton from 
his old friends at the rectory, and though he had 
never seen her, he already, with a truthful presenti- 
ment, began to feel a newly-awakened interest in 
her advent. In a few days she arrived at the 
rectory, and, in a few days after, he called. Though 
the “two young people,” as Mrs. Eversley uncere- 
moniously called them, were strangers to each 
other, they had, nevertheless, heard enough of each 
other to fill a quarto volume long before their first 
meeting in the rector’s drawing-room. Some people 
avow that “first impressions are everything ;’’ I 
am not one of that school. Miss Dalton’s first 
impressions of Egerton were anything but favour- 
able to that strange young man. And this was 
but natural, after all. Mr. Eversley had been 
Fgerton’s first tutor; he it was who was doomed, 
more than all others, to mourn over Egerton’s folly 
as, week after week, from an old Oxford friend of 
the rector, came down fresh accounts of the cen- 
sure-defying eccentricities and headstrong irregu- 
larities of Mr. Eversley’s old pupil. Nevertheless, 
he had faith in-Egerton’s future; he hoped that 
mid-day would redeem the promise of the morning, 
and, in spite of sad stories of debt and duns, idle- 
ness and dissipation, aimless dreams and wasted 
energies, the good old man loved the noble-hearted, 
wayward youth still. And Alice Dalton had heard 
all these things long ago—had formed her estimate 
of him before they met—and her opinion, once 
formed, was difficult to change. Poor Arthur was 
at no time a man calculated to appear better than, 
if even as good as, he was. He had many pecu- 
liarities—the same which had made him disliked 
at school, and openly ridiculed at the university, 
by men with a poor tithe of his brains. He was, 
in fact, like a rough diamond in a rougher setting. 
A gentleman in his every idea, he nevertheless 
lacked ease and polish, and so was a man univer- 
sally misunderstood by his mere acquaintances, 
half loved, half tolerated by his friends, with a 
self-complacent, compassionateshrog of the shoulder, 
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and superficially a kind of kinder Caliban to her 
he was so soon to love. O, mighty charm of 
manner! ©, subtle might of externals! With 
you, a man may be a selfish worldling, an opinion- 
ated coxcomb—if he have but tact to veil the 
egotist—and yet the “lion’’ of a drawing-room, a 
prince of good fellows, an indispensable adjunct to 
a dinner party, an euvied “diner out,” liked by 
all, perhaps esteemed by a few—nay more, perhaps 
even devotedly loved by one; while, without you, 
aman is for ever doomed to be that dreariest of 
human misconceptions, a man ridiculed while mis- 
understood, a “ quiz” for men, a laughing-stock in 
private for women. Misunderstood by all, his is 
that dumbness of the heart which can see all, feel 
all keenly, without even the power of enforcing 
respect, of winning love, or retaining it if won. 
These observations, in a degree, apply to Egerton 
yet. Miss Dalton erred with the rest. Egerton 
saw it, and became more awkward in duc proportion 
to his efforts to be more agreeable. I suppose I 
must attempt a pen-and-ink sketch of my hero. 
His face was about as attractive as his manners. 
Without being plain, he was anything but what is 
commonly called “ good looking”—a fact he was 
perfectly aware of, unluckily. He was a tall man, 
with long, black hair, dark, dreamy eyes, broad 
forehead, and a nose just regular enough to redeem 
it from ugliness, with a small, compressed mouth, 
and hard lines about it, by no means amiable in 
their expression. Such was Egerton then. You 
see there is nothiog at all savouring of three volume 
novel romance in this. 

* Alice Dalton was a very pretty girl—one whose 
beauty, nevertheless, lay almost entirely in expres- 
sion. She had, what is unusual with English 
ladies, with dark blue eyes a profusion of long, 
waving hair, dark as araven’s wing—eyes in whose 
clear depth lay that pure expression of gentle 
truthfulness we so seldom see but in the very 
young, and features classic in their regularity with- 
out being cold in their contour. With the vigorous 
intellect of man, she combined the keener percep- 
tion of woman, clever without coarseness, witty 
without a tinge of sarcasm in her composition, 
self relying without (as is common to such natures 
generally) inordinate self-esteem, quiet without 
coldness, reserved without Aauéeur, she was one of 
those women one sees so seldom and remembers so 
long. 





As a reverist, a poor chronicler of broken me- 
mories, I think I have a right to be abrupt when 









































































bitter, when a man has cast his all of affection 
and truth upon a die, to see the chance against | 
him, and himself a beggar, dowered with nothing 
but his own great love, and poor in all beside. But 
Egerton, knowing all this, with the knowledge 
stinging him to the quick, was no fool and no 
coward. He did not walk back to Ravenscliffe 
Hall, to tear his hair for half an hour, write a 
lugubrious farewell to Alice, and cut his throat in 
that approved melodramatic style common to trans- 
pontine theatres. No such thing—he loved Alice 
far too well to have made a fool of himself in that 
or any similar way, even though he had been, 
which he was not, as sickly-sentimental as 
** Géethe’s” own Werther; besides, he was too 
true, too clever a man to be romantic, in the 
circulating library acceptation of the term, at any 
time. I have heard that he came home very pale, 
but very calm—deep sorrow, after its first burst, 
is very calm—shut himself up all night in his 
library, and spent the evening—in writing poetry ? 
—no such thing—in smoking and reading the last 
political pamphlet ! 

He felt at last that he was not worthy of her 
love—for in true love the proudest hearts are 
humble; he felt that, perhaps, but for his own 
wilfulness in days past, he might have been. He 
determined, even if he should never be blessed 
with love like hers, he would at least deserve it. 
He shut himself up in that library and read hard 
for six months with an iron will and a definite 
purpose he had ever lacked till now. At the end 
of that six months he determined to leaye 
Ravenscliffe for London—to Jay aside the aimless 
dreamer, and take up his place, however humble, 
in the battle of life. Literature had ever pos- 
sessed more attractions for him than any other 
profession; so he became a disappointed man, a 
rejected contributor, a roughly-handled poet, a 
snubbed “ poor author”—like most other men who 
have ever climbed painfully up life’s rough stairs to 
fame. But he was patient, calm in the knowledge 
of his strength. He knew that, even as a runner 
must toil long, and practise much self-denial, ere 
he gain a prize, so he must work long, and bear 
many things ere he brought his boyhood’s dreams 
to a fair realisation. Let no one think that he 
simply aspired to be a mere author; he had far 
nobler aspirations. He felt that a true man, 
speaking from his own heart fearlessly, would 
carry weight—so, taking for his motto the words 
of Sir Philip Sydney (and Longfellow after him,) 
look into thine own heart and write,” that pale 
student from his dingy chambers in Gray's Inn, 
sent forth to the outer world many brave words of 
good cheer—earnest, truth-vindicating words, 
subtle dissections, from personal knowledge, of the 
human heart, withering denunciations of the 
social heresies, the heart-rending moral anomalies, 
the fair, false myths that lead so many truth- 
seeking hearts astray to misery, and us “ from 
the living truth.” His own short life had been 
pregnant with feeling, if scanty of action—he 
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would therefore speak from the heart of the heart ; 
he did so speak, and the result rewarded him 
beyond his fondest hopes. His books were 
widely circulated ; other hearts gave back the 
echo of his own; he had won a name. And 
Alice saw those books, and in a short time, to the 
surprist of the incredulous rector and his wife, 
had seen through the thin veil of his nom de plume, 
the rejected lover, the once reckless roxé she 
had at first imagined, the guondam aimless 
dreamer, now the earnest worker in the good 
cause of troth, Arthur Egerton. Then, at last, 
she owned to her quict heart that she had judged 
harshly of the man in her crude estimate of him, 
based on externals. She rejoiced in his success; 
but, more than all, she rejoiced that he had con- 
quered his coarser nature, with that compassionate 
joy with which we can conceive angels rejoicing 
in heaven “ over the sinner that repenteth.” She 
saw in his books the evidences of the man’s true, 
loving heart, and she forgot the roughness of his 
form, face, and manner, The man Egerton spoke 
through those books, not the constrained, unreal 
mockery of the man she had seen in his - uncouth 
attempts at drawing-room agrémeus. In an author's 
books you ever see his purer mind, his real self; 
in spite of the common sneer that authors in their 
lives and in their books present two sadly differ- 
ent aspects. Shackled by conventionalities is the 
freest thinker in his daily life; in his books the 
worldling is forgotten, and the true man stands 
out in pure simplicity of soul. A blush cannot 
be transferred to paper; but there is always in 
common conversation an under-current, aje ne sais 
quoi, which keeps back something. In a book the 
author is alone with his subject—he does not fear 
(for the time being, at least,) the half-incredulous 
smile, or contemptuous shrug of the shoulder, of 
listening friends. Egerton in his daily life might 
seem rough, coarse, and cold, but in his books that 


incubus, a fear of others’ misconception, which. 


ever crushed him in society, for a while left his 
efforts free. 

It was fortunate for him that he had thus 
early snatched the boon, success, from the world’s 
miserly hands ; for his property having now, through 
fraud and mismanagement, become almost hope- 
lessly encumbered, he was solely dependent on_ his 
brain and grey goose quill for the means of sub- 
sistence. 

“Misfortunes never come singly;” Egerton 
was now to prove the truth of the adage in all its 
bitterness. He had been taxing nature too heavily 
by his restless labours, and blindness came at last 
as nature’s Nemesis. I will not tell you in concise 
narration, how, day by day, week by week, he 
found his strength and spirits failing, his efforts 
less and less happy, and his sight weaken, till the 
eclipse of that sun of the mind, sight, fell upos 
him. I give you only the hard, bitter fact, and 
straightway to work out its result from 
memory. He was compelled to leave London, the 
scene of his lonely labours and early success, for 
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Ravenscliffe. The old Hall had long ago been let 
by Egerton to a strange tenant; so the blind man 
took up his abode at the rectory, and there once 
more he met Alice Dalton. That young lady was 
still in a state of single blessedness, with no appa- 


@ rent wish to exchange it for a chance in the lottery 


of matrimony. Sad indeed, was their first 
meeting—painful to both beyond expression ; yet 
in a short time poor Egerton rejoiced that he had 
still in his great affliction a wingless angel to 
minister to his sorrow—even though she had 
rejected his proffered troth in “lang syne.” A 
year passed away, and he was blind and helpless 
still, and Alice the same gentle, thoughtful friend 
she had ever been since his blindness. It was 
their custom now to spend a few hours of each 
day in the rector’s well-stored library; it was 
Alice’s proposal originally that she should read to 
Egerton daily, if so she could while his heart from 
its dreariness—and of this labour of love she 
never tired. Day after day might have been seen 
poor, blind Egerton, and that compassionate 
woman, sitting in the library—he listening with 
rapt attention as she read with her clear, musical 
voice some well.remembered lay of 
- Some humble poct, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 


As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Who, through long days of laboar, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the masic 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


But never, since the day she rejected his offer, 
had he spoken of love to her again. If, thought 
he, he had no right to her love ¢hen, the poor, 
blind man, broken in health as in fortune, could 
have none wow. Yet his love was great as 
ever—too great, too pure for selfishness now. 


One summer day, when the birds were singing 
merrily as though there were no such things as 
sin, sorrow, or death on God’s lovely earth, and 
every living thing seemed joying in the sense of 
mere existence—every thing gay but poor Egerton 
at Ravenscliffe—Alice and he were sitting in the 
library, and their conversation turned on the events 
of his past life. Speaking of his first book—a 
thoughtful, heart-history—she expressed surprise 
that one so young, and once so wild, should have 
ever had so exalted an idea of female character— 
so pure a conception of love’s best attributes, and 
svuld finally mar all by the tone of quiet hope- 

ness, as rded its author, i 
whole book. _ eae 

“ Arthur,” said she, “if in that book you were 
writing your own life-history, you have wronged 
how you belie 


yourself, your own heart; beware 








_ another, should you ever speak to the world again, 


as of old.” 

“ Alice,’’ replied Egerton sadly, “ in that book 
I was speaking of my own life and rejected love. 
I wished to show to other hearts that love might 


| be unselfish, loving on even without hope; I 


wished to show to you that my appreciation of your 
character was in no wise changed or lessened by 


your rejection of my suit. Little girl, you see 
I have learned through much sorrow to speak 
calmly of these things now. I have therein shown 
to the worldlings that women are something better 
than mere puppets with strings to be pulled at the 
discretion of any “lord of the creation” who 
thinks it worth while to waste an hour on such 
pastime. In that book I imagined a loving heart 
lonely in the world, like mine, like me, the author 
of that history, the envied Egerton, the poor blind 
man |” 

“ Arthur,”’ said Alice, earnestly, “you wrong 
yourself ; you wrong me; you wound me; you are 
not lonely, dear Arthur, you have nobly redeemed 
the promise of your youth, and I”°— 

This self-relying, reserved Alice Dalton, was, you 
see, dear reader, a woman, after all, a doving, 
gentle little woman now, as any of Eve's daughters 
who have ever vindicated their own true hearts, 
and violated cold conventionalities simultaneously. 

Alice strove to complete the sentence—love 
could not. The blind man gently wound his arm 
round her little waist—she suffered it to stay 
there unresistingly, as she murmured forth these 
words of Ruth—‘‘ Where thou goest, I will go; 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried.” — 

He thanked God silently, and owned that he 
was at last rewarded—that his literary success 
was as nothing—his fame a cold shadow, compared 
with Alice Dalton’s love. But he was not selfish 
in his gratitude to God, and love of her. He, 
the blind man, to whom, to-day, unasked, this fair 
girl he had deemed so proud and cold had ten- 
dered her loving heart, loved her far too dearly to 
wish to link young beauty to blind decrepitude, 
There was a fierce struggle waging in his heart, 
as the blushing girl could see from the workings 
of his hard, stern features, ere he spoke once more, 
slowly, very sadly, yet with quiet determination 
giving emphasis to every syllable—* My little wing- - 
less angel, this can never be. You must not wed 


bitter burden our all-wise God has laid upon me— 
and love you evermore for your wish to lighten it. 
You must not be the blind man’s wife!” 

Tears stood in his sightless eyes as he spoke 
with quivering lips these bitter, loving words. If 
never loved Egerton of old—she loved 
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felt they would soon be alone in the world. She 


made use of this as love’s plea against Egerton’s self- | 
their hopes with success in the fourth year of their 


denying resolution—she would be alone in the 
world—she could not bear to leave Aim to the care 
of strangers, as she must at the death of her un- 
cle and aunt. Little more remains to be told. 
Alice Dalton married Arthur Egerton, the helpless, 
blind man. The old rector gave her away—TI 
was Egerton’s “ best friend” on that cecasion, and 
can certify that, among the feminine congregation, 
there was not a dry eye as I led him, helpless asa 
child, to the altar. They lived at the rectory for two 
years after their marriage until the rector and his 
wife were laid side by side in the church-yard at Ra- 
venscliffe. Alice had some property of her own 
in a neighbouring county, and since her marriage 
an eminent lawyer, a college-friend of Egerton, 
had told them that, by operation of law, there was 
a prospect of speedily clearing off many of the 
encumbrances on the Ravenscliffe property, so as 
to leave them a good income still. This done, they 
removed to the Hall. Alice resumed her daily 
readings, in Egerton’s library this time, and what 
is, perhaps, more worthy of record, Egerton still 
calls her his “‘ wingless angel,” as of old. And 
God in his own good time sent more blessings to 
that happy home. A celebrated London physician, 
some six months after their marriage, had told 
them that, in his opinion, it was possible, nay, pro- 
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bable, that Egerton would, in time, under skilful 
hands, recover his sight. An operation crowned 


marriage, and Egerton can now see his wife anda 
smiling miniature of her in a baby Alice. | 
spent a week with them last summer—I read, 
that first book of Egerton’s, which had won Alice's 
heart, over again—and I remarked to him that the 
life-history was indeed a sadly imperfect tale with. 
out that best episode of love and compassionate 
devotion, wherein dear Alice Dalton became the 
wife of my old friend. 

My fire is fast failing—my lamp is well nigh 
out—my tobacco jar is empty, the ashes in my 
meerschaum glow no more, and perchance you are 
weary of an evening spent with a lone man and 
his memories. 

Moralists are apt to grow prosy ; so I will point 
a prosy moral with the poetry of that flower of 
chivalry, the high-souled Sir Philip Sydney :— 


Believe me, man, there is no greater blisse 
Than is the quiet joye of lovinge wife, 
Which, whoso wants, half of himselfe doth misse, 
Friend withont change, playfellow withoutstrife, 
Food without surfeit, counsel without pride, 
Is this sweet doubling of our single life ! 


And now— 


To each and all a fair good night, 
With rosy dreams and slumbers light. 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 
BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Some people are said to be born with silver spoons 
in their mouths, their natural inheritance are acres 
of Tom Tiddler’s ground, and the only trouble 
they experience through life (apart from human 
ailments) the effort of stooping down to pick up 
the golden guineas with which their pathway is 
profusely strewn. 
the above lucky class, are born and continue all 
their lives “ spoons,” morally and physically. 
certainly cannot lay claim to the privileges of the 
first ; and, | hope, may be excluded from the last. 
But if ever a child was born with a pilgrim’s staff 
in its hand, and a roving commission in its heart, 
that child am I—the writer of these pages. Of 
this fact the reader shall be thoroughly convinced 
who has the moral courage to wade through my 
adventures, from the first to the last chapter 
indited. 

Looking back up the long, but clearly lighted, 
street of twenty-seven years’ experience, I find 





Others, including not a few of | 
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home in India, the Straits of Malacca, Siam, 
China, Sumatra, Australia, Southern Africa, South 
America, England, France, Belgium, Syria, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Asiatic and European Turkey. 

have resided for months and for years in all these 
countries, and fixing upon a central home, de- 


scribed greater or smaller circles round it in 


jaunts and pleasure parties; so that I visited an 


_ immense extent of country—acquired a prodigious 


' 


I } 





that Iam entitled to rank as a traveller and a_ 
cosmopolite. From 1830 to 1857 I have been , Madras, where my father and uncle were respec- 


almost perpetually on the move, constituting a | tively in the civil and military service of the 


number of languages—associated with all castes 
and classes—gained a thorough insight into cus- 
toms and habits—endured many hardships— 
roughed it by sea and land—had a multitude of 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes—quaffed the 
glittering bowl of joy, and sipped up the very 
dregs of the cup of bitterness—tried every imagin- 
able profession and calling—and, as a retrospec- 
tive summary, have much cause to be thankful for 
the manifest and marvellous mercies of Providence, 
which have hedged me in, or buoyed me up, 
throughout an adventurous career. 

Whilst yet an infant, I was carried out to 
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Fast India Company. The latter, who commanded 
the Ist Madras Cavalry, was killed in action at 
the head of his regiment; and before I had at- 
tained my eighth year, both my parents had fallen 


yictims to the climate, leaving me to the entire | 


charge of my sister Ellen, then the young widow | petual drill under the shady mango-trees in our 


' of a colonel, who had been recently killed at the 


storming of Rangoon. India, indeed, has proved 
the grave of my family. As far back as I can 
recollect I was always clothed in mourning; and 
long before 1830—the year from which I date my 
first roving commission—I had lost my sister 
Caroline, who had been married to the judge of 
Bellary, and my brothers, Henry and George—the 
former an officer in the 50th Native Infantry. About 
this time my two younger sisters, Harriet and 
Jessie, came out from England, where they had 
been left to complete their education ; and soon 
afterwards the marriage of the younger, to an 
officer of the artillery, caused the first move on 
the chess-board of my adventures. The family 
went to live at St. Thomas Mount, then the head- 
quarters of the artillery, and a considerable mili- 
tary cayfonment. > 

By this time death had been so busy amongst 
our once numerous members, that we were re- 
duced to a comparatively small family—three sisters 
and myself (two brothers being educated in Eng- 
land), and my grandmother, the widow of a 
British officer. The old lady had travelled all 
over the world in her time—had a child shot in 
her arms at the Irish Rebellion—had outlived her 
husband and fourteen children (all save one daugh- 
ter who had married and settled at Bombay)— 
and had finally emigrated to India to join her 
grandchildren, and finish her days peacefully 
amongst them. 

My sister Jessie’s wedding was a very gay affair 
indeed. It was my first introduction to the splen- 
dour and luxury with which such things were 
accomplished in India. The artillery mess sup- 
plied the breakfast; the artillery band played 
“Haste to the Wedding ;”’ and upwards of a hun- 
dred officers, with their wives and families, sat 
down to the table. Never had I gazed upon so 
much gold, and scarlet, and blue, such over- 
powerlug whiskers and moustaches. ‘That morn- 
ing I mentally determined my future career in 
life. I would join the Horse Artillery, as soon as 
I was old enough, and in the interval amused 
myself, sadly to the detriment of my wedding suit, 
by pasting gilt paper where there should have 
been gold lace, and painting fabulous portraits of 
a lieutenant in full-dress costume, meant to repre- 
sent my future self arrived at maturer years of 
discretion. Of course my newly married sister 
went to live with her husband—of course I min- 
gled with and made friends of all the officers in 
the cantonment; and, as a natural result, my 
military ardour never flagged. I was a great 
favourite with all hands, from the brigadier down 
to the latest joined second lieutenant. 1 attended 
parades and drill as punctually as the adjutant ; 





and, storing my mind with the goose-step and 
minor manceuvres, collected under my standard a 
rabble of black boys, mostly the children of our 
numerous servants, who, for a few pice, volun- 
teered as soldiers, and were subjected to a per- 


compound. Whenever I was detected playing 
soldiers in the sun, I suffered ignominiously im the 
sight of all my recruits, who were dispersed by my 
sister’s orders, whilst I myself was led in by one 
ear, and subjected to durance vile. Nothing, 
however, could subdue my ardour, till my dear 
guardian, at her wit’s end lest I should succumb 
to some coup de soleil, hit upon the happy expe- 
dient of making me swallow castor oil every time 
I broke my parole. This threw a damper over 
my energies. After at various periods having swal- 
lowed some gallons or so of odious olio de Ricino, 
my troops were disbanded without gratuity, and I 
myself reduced to the unpleasant necessity of 
study, and the still more terrible conviction that I 
was only eight years old, and must double that age 
before I could hope to escape from the thraldom 
of grammars, geographies, e¢ hoc genus omne. 
Though young in years, 1 was exceedingly preco- 
cious in ideas. My new brother-in-law (how 
bitterly I hated him then!) had a disagreeable 
habit of what he facetiously termed, tweaking my 
nose—a painful and ignominious process. often 
repeated during task-hours; but never when my 
dear guardian was in sight, or within hearing. I 
have no doubt now that if he had punched my 


‘head I should have richly merited it; but I 


thought differently then, and I had many powerful 
advocates in grandmamma and my sisters to defend 
my cause; so that F gave up my schooling 
in despair, and contented himself, for the future, 
by accidentally(?) sticking his spurs into me, like 
a pugnacious game cock, whenever a sly opportu- 
nity occurred. 

If I wasno great genius at my books, I evinced 
a passionate taste for the fine arts. There was 
not an officer in the cantonment whose portrait I 
did not, after my own fashion, accomplish in water- 
colours—not a favourite horse or pony, curricle 
or tandem, but what I had a fac simile of, cut out in 
paste-board, and painted. I was the marvel of all 
the native servants; the plague of the old tonny- 
cutchee (sweep), who, poor woman, had often 
recourse to her broom to sweep up the litter I 
used to create. Yet, with all these resources, I 
was a lonely, solitary boy, without a single com- 
panion of my own age with whom I could mingle, 





-or to whom I could impart any of those childish 


ideas and sentiments which sprang up and stran- 
gled themselves even at their very birth. The 
servants, children, and the orderly boys, were my 
only companions, and that on stolen occasions, 
when, profiting by the afternoon siesta, and, 
despite the threat hanging is ferrorem over me, 
I crept out under the mango-trees, aud constructed 
fabulous batteries, which we charged and took 
with great uproar and much dust, with the slaugh- . 
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of some score unhappy bloodsuckers that, 
attracted by the noise, thrast their inquisitive 
heads into peril. I was perfectly familiar with 
the Hindostanee and Tamul languages, and held 
frequent courts-martial in these tongues, the cul- 
prits being sometimes a small black boy (who 
suffered scourging in a military style); but oftener 
a captured crow or a bloodsucker, and these were 
invariably condemned to death. Old Colonel 
, , the superintendent of the gun-carriage 
manufactory, had given me a model cannon, and 
lots of powder and shot; and when I look back 
to the pranks I was wont to play with this, the 
only marvel was that I never seriously maimed 
some one ; for, although it was little better than a 
popgun, I have knocked many and many a squirrel 
over at five yards, and, loading it up to the muzzle, 
nearly knocked my own head off by the rebound. 
Poor old grandmamma was the chief victim of this 
small cannon—not that I ever fired at her; but I 
am sorry to say that, on more occasions than I 
can well enumerate (especially after she had becn 
indulging in reminiscences of the Irish rebellion), 
[ have startled her from a profound morning slum- 
ber by the sudden report of a gun, and rushing in, 
roared that the Philistines were upon us. Dear 
old soul! she aever got me into trouble, though 
the least I often merited was a hearty good 
caning. 

Those were glorious days!—spangled and bril- 
liant chequer-work in the unfurled banner of my 
experience; when the sun shone only to fill my 
heart with joy and exuberant spirits; when sick- 
ness was a stranger—care and anxiety weeds that 
had not yet been planted to spring up and choke 
the better seed of innocence and happiness; when 
sunshine or rain had each a peculiar pleasure, and 
the long day only came to a close to find me ready 
to drop smoothly off into a delicious slumber, only 
broken occasionally by visions of bird’s nests and 
unripe mangoes. Then when there was to be a 
grand public review of all the artillery and in- 
fantry from the Mount and Palaverum, besides 
squadrons of cavalry down from Arcot, no general 
made greater preparations than I did for these 
occasions ; and, as owing to the hot weather, they 
usually commenced soon after daybreak, the pre- 
ceding night was one of broken rest and perpetual 
alarm. Every servant, every orderly, every black 
boy had distinct and separate instructions how and 
when to call me next morning, so that the family 
were surprised and perplexed at the sudden and 
alarming invasion of bedroom windows about an 





hour before daybreak, when crows were waking | 


up noiselessly to their morning pillaging excur- 
sions; and showers of gravel stones, and hootings, 
and yellings firmly convinced poor old grandmamma 
that a new rebellion had broken out, until the real 
cause being stated, hot coffee thoroughly aroused 
all parties, and we drove off to witness the bril- 
liant spectacle. So many horses used to break 
loose or throw their riders, that I was never per- 
mitted to appear on the field mounted, which was 
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a sore annoyance to me, against which I could find 
no remedy. All these and a hundred other plea- 
sant souvenirs of St. Thomas’ Mount and Pala. 
verum possess my mind; but I must come back 
there again, as in the course of years I returned 
hitherward from my early travels. 

One day the quiet monotony of our lives was 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of two 
strangers, one of whom turned out to be my 
widowed brother-in-law, the judge at Bellary, the 
other his particular bosom friend, the paymaster of 
Invalids at Ponamalee, a rough, queer-looking old 
chap, with a fiery nose and bushy whiskers to 
match, anid who stumped about with a wooden leg 
in a way that was quite marvellous to my young 
mind. The loss of one leg seemed to have caused 
a dryness all over his clay, for he was perpetually 
sipping brandy and water, and humming to himself 
the old Indian nursery rhymes— 


“Off we go to Ponamalee, 
Drink a glass of Sangaree,” 


which lively ditty he illustrated scores of times 
(for I watched him to the sideboard marvelling), 
before breakfast was upon the table. My @other- 
in-law had been removed from Bellary to the 
Zillah judgeship of Tellicherry on the Malabar 
coast; and as this latter was a healthy station, it 


was agreed that we should accompany him thither, 


grandmamma, my two sisters, aud myself travelling 
in palanquins, C—— on horseback. He had a 
stud of famous horses, and plenty of good dogs, 
being a sporting character, and almost one of the 
first presents he made me was a pony, a very 
valuable Pegu pony, mounted whereon I paid my 
farewell visits to friends at the Mount, and started 
upon that first and most interesting journey of my 
life. 





CHAPTER II, 


THE START. 


Raitways are beginning to spread their iron fibres 
over the Madras Presidency now. In 1830, the 
appearance of a solitary steamer in the Madras 
Roads was hailed with acclamations of delight, be- 
came a seven months’ topic of conversation, and 
gave birth to endless leading articles in the Male 
Asylum Herald, and other organs of the press, 
which congratulated the community on this most 
auspicious event, and prophesied augmentation of 
trade to India. Madras was then even minus & 
bishop. 

Under these circumstances travelling was an 


arduous undertaking ; especially when, as in our 


case, a large family, with attendant Indian retinue, 
with household furniture and baggage, were about 
to traverse some thousand miles from one ex- 
tremity almost to the other of the presidency ; 
over almost inaccessible ghauts, and through @ 
dense jungle, the very name of which was sufficient 
to terrify the timid ; as, in connexion with fevers, 
robbers, wild elephants, tigers, bison, chetahs, and 
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abominably venemous serpents—whose variety of 
shape and size, and the nature and length of tor- 
ment inflicted by their sting before terminating in 
death, might be classified under the head of legion. 
Much preparation was requisite in purchasing pro- 
visions and necessary vehicles of transport for our- 
selves and the servants; in hiring bullock carts, 
coolies, and ponies for the luggage; and, when all 
these had been procured or hired, in arranging the 
line of march, and marking out the distances to be 
travelled day by day (for it had been determined 
that we should travel by easy stages so as to keep 
pace with the baggage, or rather that the baggage 
might keep pace with us). And when all this was 
finally settled, and the hour of departure drew nigh, 
of a truth we mustered a formidable party, such 
as under proper discipline of arms, might have 
proved a troublesome foe to encounter even for 
the once terrible Pindaries. 

But to give the reader some faint notion of 
what travelling in India entails, 1 must endeavour, 
as briefly as possible, to place before him a table 
of details. In the first place, the party consisted 
of three ladies and their three native ayahs, who, 
besides the writer, travelled in palanquins, making 
in all seven palanquins, each with a complete set 
of bearers and cavaddy coolies—and a set consists 
of twelve bearers, a head bearer and two cavaddy 
coolies. So this one item alone, inclusive of in- 
sides, amounted to one hundred and twelve persons. 
Then came my brother-in-law, who rode on horse- 
back, having three horses to change. Each horse 
had a godabwallah (groom), each godahwallah had 
a wife, and each wife had at least four children— 
this party making eighteen. Then came the old 
barouche with the older horses, and a perfect 
Methuselah for a coachman; a man who had then 
served different branches of the family through 
more than half a century, and who I believe still 
drives the coach of some thirtieth cousin at Tavish- 
apoondy ; who had no fault but that of getting 
royally drunk on the recurrence of each monthly 
pay day; and, when under the influence of arrack, 
addicted to trying new coach whips upon his 
faithful old partner, the mother of seventeen 
children, all grown up, and every one of them 
serving in some capacity in the family. Why, 
bless my heart! this man’s family alone would 
have colonised a very respectable village, and 
summed up, I am pretty sure, to close upon fifty. 
Thea came the high caste butler or head dubash, 
who carried his wife and mother with him, but 
secreted them carefully in a well screened hackerry ; 
he himself riding upon a wretched éatoo. Then 
came the cook on a brahminy bull, all knives and 
skewers (uot the bull but the cook), with com- 
modious sacks full of cooking utensils ; clattering 
and banging against his short legs, whenever the 
bull would persist in breaking into a horrid trot. 
He also had a wife and family perched somewhere 
amongst the furniture, in one of the eight bullock 
carts. So had the “ Matey,” who straddled upon 
& donkey ; so had the madsalger, who rode Shanks’ 





mare ; so had not the chokera, who was burthened 
with gun and shooting material, and walked 
lovingly beside the ‘onneycutchee’s daughter 
(whom the young villain married, and mounted 
upon @ sorry nag, as soon as we got to Bangalore). 
But who shail pause to enumerate the countless 
and motley assembly? The dog boys leading grey- 
hounds and pointers in chains; the hookabadee, 
the chillmugee, the bullock drivers; the hired 
coolies, the men, women, and children that consti- 
tuted that caravan, as the Arabs say—such reflec- 
tions throw dirt upon memory’s beard, and bring 
confusion to the intellect. 

It was arranged that we should travel in two 
divisions until arriving at the Ghauts, or pene- 
trating the Wynard jungle; then, for mutual 
security’s sake, we were all to keep close together, 
and to content ourselves with travelling one instead 
of two stages per diem. With this understanding, 
the heavy division, consisting of the baggage carts, 
the coolies, and the servants, with their families, 
constituting the most picturesque caravan I have 
ever in my life encountered, started at 3 p.m., the 
day previous to that fixed for our own departure ; 
and when the last cloud of dust from hoofs and 
wheels had subsided in the distance; when the 
people that had assembled to witness the start 
had dispersed again, then we that were to follow 
subsided into solitude and repose, after six weeks 
of incessant turmoil, bustle, and dust of packing, 
during all which interval I, individually, had been 
on the summit of my glory, getting into every- 
body’s way; having occasional skirmishes with 
coolies ; superintending the basketting of favourite 
fowls, and game cocks, making testamentary codicils 
of pigeons, old clothes, odds and ends of useless 
furniture, and above all of quails (on which I set 
immense value, owing to their pugnacious qualifi- 
cations) in favour of one or the other of my dis- 
banded militia, I revoking the same half a dozen 
times in as many hours. Now however, every- 
thing was disposed of and everybody gone, and 
from a perfect storm of excitement we had subsided 
suddenly into the gloomiest desolation and calm. 
Every room in the house was stripped bare, and 
the coach house and stables were deserted. Legless 
old chairs, broken and seedy picture frames, 
empty bottles and half emptied pickle jars, rusty 
hoops and smashed barrels, small heaps of straw 
and dust, crooked and broken nails, with a handle- 
less hammer, this constituted the general aspect of 
all the rooms, whilst legions of sparrows fluttered 
in and out of the open doors and windows, un- 
scared and uninterrupted. The bearers had gone 
to take leave of their friends, and were not ex- 
pected back before midnight. The three ayahs 
were on similar errands. My sisters, grandmother, 
and brother-in-law had gone to bid good-bye to 
the sister we were leaving behind, and I, (it was 
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seven palanquins (which were to be our beds 
the night), and wandered from room to room like a 
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forsaken chicken in search of its mother hen, 
whistling manfully the while, but terribly oppressed 
with a horrid sense of loneliness. To my great 
relief, I heard the voice of the wooden legged pay- 
master trolling his favorite ditty as he and his horse 
made their appearance from Ponamalee, coming 
down the long avenue of trees that skirted the 
public drive. He had come well supplied with 
cigars, and a camp canteen, to have a night of it 
with C. before parting; finding no one at home, he 
insisted upon my joining him in a glass. It was the 
first drop of spirit I ever tasted in my life, and 
oh! how I loathed it, though well diluted with 
water. I felt the house going round in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. Then came a cigar—a real 
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Trichinopoli, and then, if ever I felt ill in my life, 
it was during the half hour immediately succeeding 
that first cigar. The old villain laughed at my 
contortions and misery, and insisting upon my swal- 
lowing more brandy pawnee, put me to bed in a 
palanquin, where I was soon in a profound and 
a stupified sleep. 

When I opened my eyes at daylight next morn- 
ing, it was to the music of the palanquin bearers 
song, as they carried us along to the full chorus of 
their— Hoo-He-Hi-Ho-hum, Heiday-Baba-Dee- 
boy.” I had taken up a roving commission to 
travel through the world, which was not to be 
laid aside for many a long year to come. 

(To be Continued.) 








THE AULD BEGGARMAN. 


Cautp is the blast, and drear’s the day, 
The driftiug snaw obstructs the way ; 
Tired is the puir auld beggarman, 

And cauld his cheek, and thin, and wan. 
His tattered garments scarce can thole 
The wind that soughs through every hole, 
And threatens scarce to leave a clout, 
His care-worn clay to rowe aboot. 


His meal-poke’s lank and unco’ licht, 
Twill scarce supply him brose the nicht ; 
His bauchels thin, and fou o’ holes, 

Can hardly shield his weary soles ; 

The water oozes through ilk chink, 

As i’ the deep-laid snaw they sink ; 

And oh! the boy is far away 

Wha should, in eild, hae’ been his stay. 





He hirples to his lanely hame, 

Where aft he’s met a smiling dame ; 
Alas! she lies in yon kirkyard, 

’Mang winter’s trees, a’ bleak and bared. 
The puir auld man alane is left, 

O’ a’ the hopes o’ youth bereft, 

To beg his bread, oppress’d wi’ care, 
Till death shall bid him beg nae mair. 


Oh! pity thou the beggarman, 

Nor, callous like, keep back thy han’ 
Go, kindly raise his downcast heart, 
And blunt the point o’ poortith’s dart. 
Oh! let him taste o’ joy again— 
Thy care will not be spent in vain ; 
For while the warm tear dims his e’e, 


He'll breathe a prayer to heaven for thee, 
T.N. 
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THE GOLD DIGGERS, 


By tue Hon. T. M’Compiz, Memper or tue Lecisiative Councit oF Victoria. 


Tuose engaged in seeking gold form the most re- | 


markable order in the Australian colonies. An 
occupation that admits of an active labourer 
securing employment with fair wages, and a for- 
tune within the range of probability, while he is 
under the control of no master, must possess 
many charms for the more spirited adventurers 
daily arriving in the colonial cities from Europe. 
The agricultural labourers are scattered over a wide 
extent of country, which in most places is but 
thinly inhabited, and they have but few opportuni- 
ties of meeting and consulting together, while the 
gold diggers form a gregarious order, containing 
so many intelligent and spirited members that no 
Government can trifle with their interests. A re- 


) 





markable example of their influence was exhibited 
in the last session of the Legislative Council of 
Victoria. The ballot was equally at variance with 
the wishes of the Government and the party op- 
posed to it, but it was triumphantly carried 
through by the independent members, assisted by 
the representatives of the gold fields. The Go- 
vernment resigned, those who had defeated it were 
surprised when requested to take their places, - 
and being united by no other tie than similarity of 
sentiment and identity of opinion upon one or two 
political principles, they were not in a position to 
doso. The gold diggers of Ballarat, whose indigna- 
tion was aroused by the imbecility and corruptions 
that existed among the officials of the camp there, 
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led against the authority of the supreme Go- 
eee at Melbourne in 1855. They rose to 
repel the military by arms. One fearful collision 
occurred; and it is impossible to say what might 
have been the final issue of the sanguinary struggle 
if Sir Robert Nickle, who commanded the military 
in Victoria, had not arrived on the scene, and at 
once entered the camp of the diggers. He was a 
veteran, who had served in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns with Wellington, and had grown old in 
arms, but had never before met his own country- 
men in deadly combat. It was a bold task for a 
soldier to ride into the heart of armed enthusiasts, 
whose minds were irritated by tle recent slaughter 
of friends and companions; and it would have 
appalled many a stout heart. But the commander 
was no neophyte, and he had little to fear, for he 
was sinking under a violent disease, and had not 
many days to live. When his venerable figure was 
distinguished, the most violent forgot their 
grievances, threw down their arms, and farther 
bloodshed was spared. The complaints of the 
diggers were found so just that the Government 
was under the necessity of dismissing the irres- 
ponsible magistrates. The diggers have now mu- 
nicipal institutions, they elect their wardens and 
administrative officers, and are fairly represented 
in the Colonial Legislature. 

They seldom live or work singly; but are 
usually associated together in parties of from two 
to six, who reside together in one tent or hut, and 
eat at the same table. The married diggers, of 
whom there are many at work, have separate tents, 
generally work together, and share the proceeds, 
each making such domestic arrangements as suits 
his convenience. 

Those who now visit the gold fields can form 
but a very inadequate conception of the singular 
and incongruous appearance they presented in the 
first phase. Nothing more rude and comfortless 
could well be conceived than the mode of living 
then common, ‘The diggers had, in many cases, 
to walk a hundred miles or more from Melbourne, 
Geelong, or Sydney, to the field of their proposed 
Operations. A great many of them could not 
obtain carriage for their implements, food, and 
bedding, and such as they were compelled to take 
they had to carry on their backs. There were few 
houses of accommodation on the line of march, and 
the weary gold digger had to sleep iu the open 
air with very scanty covering. It is little to be 
wondered at that the majority reached the gold 
fields weary and footsore, and they had many pri- 
vations still to encounter. | 

The colonists for the most part brought a tent, 
and a fair stock of necessaries, with them. They 
generally had enough to eat and driuk, and a shel- 
ter from the weather. There were, however, bun- 
dreds of runaway sailors and other adventurers, 
who had no money, and had to content themselves 
with rude huts formed from the boughs of trees, or 
4 rug, or a couple of canvas bags stretched over a 
pole, the sides being fastened to the ground. Many 





of the early diggers were shepherds and stock- 
men, who had deserted from the stations of the 
surrounding squatters, and they, being well ac- 
quainted with the shifts of bush life, had little 
difficulty in obtaining treasure. I have seen a 
hundred weight of gold obtained in an afternoon 
by working men; and every digger who hada claim 
in Eagle-hawk Gully, Bendigo, realised a hand- 
some property ; but, even in the most splendid era 
of fortune-making, there were hundreds who never 
got a start, and who had to abandon the gold fields 
for want of supplies and implements. 

The diggers did not then, as now, follow mining 
as a regular calling. No person thought of re- 
maining, for any time together, on the gold fields. 
To make a large fortune and return to their former 
occupations was the desire of the many. A few, 
perhaps, aspired to enrich themselves, and return 
to spend their money in Europe. Many found 
gold in the very first pit they sank, and, after a 
stay of some days or weeks, returned in triumph. 
Those who were unsaccessful did not usually re- 
main over the month, but retraced their way, with 
heavy hearts and doleful countenances, towards 
their homes, and returned to their every day oc- 
cupations. Nearly all of them were disgusted 
with the mode of life, and anxious about their 
families from whom they were separated. Then, 
as now, digging was a lottery, some parties doing 
a thousand ounces in a few weeks, and others not 
clearing the expenses of the outfit. The popula- 
tion increased with great rapidity, and the compe- 
tition every day became more and more keen. Any 
rich spot was taken possession of by crowds of 
hungry and eager adventurers, and constant dis- 
putes about claims ensued. The aggregate 
amount of gold obtained was as great as ever, 
but it had now to be shared by ten times the 
number of persons. From this competition those 
who had property or other lucrative engagements, 
soon retired, and the field was left to such as had 
no capital, and were dependent upon their labour 
for their livelihood. The latter class were com- 
pelled by necessity to continue on the gold fields, 
and digging became their legitimate occupation. 

We now reach the second phase of gold digging ; 
the population began to settle on the ground in- 
stead of going and returning every few weeks to 
Melbourne, Sydney, or Geelong. The main roads 
were not now crowded with teams of diggers 
going to and fro. They had discovered that conti- 
nuous labour was absolutely necessary to their 
support. The change in the aspect of the gold 
fields was magical. Tradesmen and storekeepers 
began to gather, and townships were laid out and 
settled, with a celerity which astonished even those 
accustomed to the back woods of America, where 
such transitions are very rapid. I had Jeft Forest 
Creek in 1852, a settlement of canvas. A year 
afterwards I visited it again, and found a fine 
township, with all the comforts aad conveniences 
of high civilisation. Courts of General Sessions 
were established, and the Judges of the Supreme 
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Court opened a criminal sessions every three 
months. There were hotels, churches, 
and printing offices; a variety of theatrical ce- 
lebrities from Europe were performing at the time, 
and not long after, this digging township was ho- 
noured by visits from Lola Montes, Catherine 
Hayes, and G. V. Brooke. 

The Government ruled with despotic power on 
the gold fields for several years. On all these 
localities the camp was the centre of attraction, 
as it contained the police courts, the residences of 
the gold commissioners, and the escort office. 
Those commissioners were nominated by the Go- 
vernment, and had the sole control of the gold 
fields. They were not responsible to any autho- 
rity, and from their decisions there was no appeal. 
Many of them were inexperienced persons, of 
haughty manners, and the diggers were treated 
more like serfs than equals, while the property of 
the colony was wasted by their negligence and 
extravagance. The diggers suffered long; but at 
last the tyranny and corruption of the Govern- 
ment officials became insupportable, and they 
sought by arms that justice which otherwise was 
not available. Atter the outbreak at Ballarat, the 
Government was compelled to grant local self- 
government to the digging communities. ‘ The 
Camp,” which used to be the terror of all, is now 
seldom thought about—the functions of Govern- 
ment having been transferred to tlhe local courts, 
the members of which are elected by the people. 

The journey from Melbourne to Bendigo, which 
occupied from seven to ten days on foot, and two 
to four days on horseback, is now performed in one 
day. The various lines of conveyances are splen- 
didly horsed, and travel at a very quick pace. The 
gentleman who first started the line to Castlemain 
was an American ; the coaches are usually built 
after the Yankee fashion, and the drivers are 
Yankees, and the best that the world can pro- 
duce. They often drive six horses at full speed 
over rough bush roads, and no serious accident has 
yet occurred. Four lines ran daily to Castlemain 
and the surrounding gold fields, and it is likely 
that in a few years that town will be connected 
with Melbourne by rail. The road is now en- 
livened by towns and villages at various intervals ; 
the country is everywhere becoming settled and in 
many parts enclosed and cultivated. 

There are four methods of obtaining the auri- 
ferous metal—surface washing, deep sinking, pud- 
dling, and quartz crushing. A fifth not seldom 
resorted to is by turning the water off from its 
usual channel, and looking for gold where the 
stream had formerly flowed. 

What is termed “ surfacing ’’ consists of simply 
washing the soil on the surface of the ground, 
which is occasionally auriferous. This was the 
method employed on the first fields in Victoria, 
such as Clune’s, Anderson’s Creek, and Ballarat. 











a pit which had been opened and abandoned, they 


took possession, or what is termed “ jumped ”’ it, 
It has always been the rule on the diggings, that 
if a claim has been abandoned for a certain num- 
ber of hours, any person who likes may jump into 
it, and take legal possession. The Cavenaghs de- 
scended till they reached a lair of dirty, greasy 
clay, of a blueish colour, and in it they discovered 
an enormous quantity of gold. Their companions 
also began to sink to this peculiar spot, and the 
results were most splendid. For a long time the 
diggers used no other machinery for washing than 
the cradle ; and it is certain that they did the 
work in so slovenly a manner that they lost nearly 
as much gold as they saved. Like every other 
occupation of life, gold digging demands know- 
ledge and experience, and at first all were neo- 
phytes. When the old Californians arrived, great 
improvements began to be made. The diggers 
did not continue to waste the gold in washing, 
but by experience they were at length able to ex- 
tract the ore from the clay without waste. They 
no longer opened large square ‘pits—a toil of a 
week’s, and at times of a month’s, duration; but 
they economised their time and labour by sinking 
shafts just large enough to enable them to descend, 
and when the auriferous soil was reached, they 
opened drives under ground. Instead of finding 
the ground everywhere thrown up, as on the old 
fields, the passer by now only sees these shafts 
open here and there, the diggers going to the full 
extent of their claim below the ground. The 
great finds of gold have been always in or near 
the lairs of pipe-clay, which generally lies over or 
amongst bright slate. There are sometimes pock- 
ets of gold in crevices amongst the layers of slate. 
The gold usually runs in zig-zag form, disappearing 
here, appearing there, and is capricious and uncer- 
tain. The “ lead,’ as it is termed, or the line 
where the gold runs, was lost on the Avoca for 
nine months, and the field deserted. Some miners 
who were “ fossicking ” in the old holes suddenly 
struck the long lost lead, and a second rush en- 
sued, and the Avoca again swarmed with active 
miners. When a rich lead has been struck in a 
flat or gully, the whole of the ground is marked 
off by eager adventurers, anxious to have a chance 
of being near the right spot. Few of their claims, 
however, are actually ‘‘ bottomed,” for the owners 
merely watch* their more active contemporaries; but 
if there is any chance of gold, they sink shafts 
without delay. In some thousand claims there 
are seldom more than ten per cent. really remune- 
rative, the remaining portion being blank,t or so 
poor as not to repay the owners. ‘This is why 
many will not exert themselves to sink until the 
result is known, but in order to have a legal title 
to their claims, the owners must work for some 
time each day on them—if abandoned for twenty - 
four hours they may be “ jumped.” 





* This is termed “ shepherding ” a claim. 
+A claim without gold is termed a “ shicer.” 
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METHODS OF OBTAINING GOLD. 


The extent of a claim is in proportion to the 
nnmber of persons who have taken it up. All 
disputes were formerly settled by the camp officials 
and police. The latter were so unpopular how- 
ever, that in some localities they durst not appear. 
The cry of “Joey”* would rise everywhere 
against them, and they were driven away. The 
local courts now take cognizance of all disputes 
about claims. 

In the early phase of digging, “ surfacing” or 
washing the soil on the surface of the ground in a 
cradle, and sinking pits, and washing the auriferous 
soil, were the only means followed for obtaining 
gold, At present machinery is used for puddling 
the clay. ‘Two or three persons usually unite and 
purchase horses, and erect the necessary works. 
’ Those engaged in this branch of digging do mo- 
derately well, the returns being small, but tolerably 
certain. The whole of the auriferous soil par- 
tially wasted by the more primitive cradles is now 
being thoroughly cleared of its precious ore by 
the puddling machines. 

But the most complicated, and by far the most 
interesting process of obtaining the precious me- 
tal on the diggings is from quartz, by aid of steam 
power. ‘The alluvial fields may wear out; but 
there are miles of quartz reefs, which may take 
centuries to exhaust. Like alluvial- digging, the 
return is precarious and uncertain. Some have 
made large sums, and many have been beggared by 
speculations in quartz-crushing. The art is yet 
but very imperfectly understood, and there can be 
no doubt but that the machinery for crushing the 
quartz will be improved, and that the process of 
amalgamation will come to be more generally un- 
derstood. 

There are numerous machines for crushing 
quartz, but the most common are those termed the 
“stampers * and the “rollers.” The former is 
undoubtedly the most powerful, and is on the 
principle of the Chilian mill. Berdan’s patent 
had a high character in California, but has not suc- 
ceeded so well in Australia. The most popular, I 
believe, on the whole, are the machines constructed 
on Dr. Otway’s principle. The quartz is thrown 
into a large cast iron basin, in which two heavy 
rollers revolve on their edges, and pulverize the 
quartz. Water is, from time to time, pumped into 
the basin, and when it is brought to about the 
consistency of soup, a plug is taken out, and the 
mixture runs into an am ing cradle below. 
The quicksilver is now added, and the amalgam is 
placed in a retort, and the gold se The 
majority of the crushing machines are driven by 
steam engines of from six to tweive horse power. 
The most effectual method of crushing that I have 
met with is Otway’s machine, combined with 
Stampers ; one engine being quite sufficient to 
work both. After the quartz has been reduced by 
the stampers into small pieces, it is quickly pulve- 
rised by the heavy rollers. 

* To “ Joey” or “ Joe” a on the diggings, or any- 
where clos ia Anstsalia, fo to greedy tnuale anit saeaie hiss 
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The gold diggers are most unsettled in their 
ideas. They are generally working hard with very 
unsatisfactory results. The paying claims are but 
few in comparison with the blanks. The most 
extraordinary feature in the gold mining popula- 
tion is the celerity with which they shift about 
from one locality to another. A spot may be un- 
inhabited, wild, and dreary to-day, but in a few 
days after it may be transformed into a large city. 
The popular gold field, containing its thirty thou- 
sand diggers, is just as often left a solitary wilder- 
ness in as short a space of time. There are now 
great central depots on the gold fields, where large 
stocks of merchandize are stored, and ready to be 
transferred to any spot at a moment’s notice. The 
digger can shoulder his pickaxe and shovel at any 
moment, and start for a new field. If he put 
“money in his purse,” as honest Iago said, he 
need fear nothing. He will find storekeepers, 
brewers, spirit dealers, and, in fact, tradesmen of 
all kinds, eager to welcome him when he arrives 
on the ground. Bad roads, flooded rivers, and a 
hundred minor difficulties will not prevent com- 
mercial enterprise from following the rush where- 
ever it may wander. The stranger who reaches 
a plain in the far bush, which only a short time 
before was destitute of any sign of civilization, 
will find himself in a comfortable city, surrounded 
by stores, hotels, and theatres. That civi- 
liser, the newspaper press, is not long behind, and 
often makes its appearance in a week or two after 
the great rush has set in for a new digging. It 
thus happens, that in an incredibly short space of 
time all the appliances of civilized life are gathered 
together. 

In those congregations, the majority are honest 
and industrious, but there are not a few who live 
by the vices of their neighbours, and even some 
who live by highway robbery. It is us to 
travel in the neighbourhood of the gold fields un- 
armed. There are numbers of reckless vagabonds 
who infest the purlieus of these busy scenes, and 
live by plunder. In passing some of the roadside 
inns, the traveller observes two or three horses 
tied to posts outside the doorway, the owners are 
on the watch inside. If alone, and likely to have 
gold, it is far from unlikely that a mile or two 
forwards, in some lonely spot, two or three horse- 
men will dash out upon him from different sides 
of the road, and plander him of all he earries. 
The majority of the diggers always 
revolvers, and when suspicious 
approach, they draw them forth and have them in 
hand. It no doubt occasionally happens that this 
precaution prevents robberies, for the vagabonds 
who skulk about the bush as cowardly when 
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service under the Government, and such as did 
enter into the ranks of the police were loafers and 
idlers, who were willing to wear the livery, eat the 
rations, and draw the pay of the Government ; but 
who had no stomach for work. There was no 
general head, as now, and there were several kinds 
of police—such as Mounted, Border, Native, and 
City—all under different control; and the marau- 
ders were not kept in any check by them. The 
lower portion of the Black Forest, through which 
the high road from Melbourne to the Mount 
Alexandria diggings ran, was swept for months by 
an association of highwaymen, who stripped and 
plundered all who came in their way. Upon some 
occasions this gang stripped the victims of their 
cruelty of every article of clothing, and then fastened 
them to trees and left them to await their deliver- 
ance by the first person who passed. At the 
period referred to law and order were in abeyance, 
the diggers were plundered in their tents, and 
working in their claims, without any protection 
being afforded by the officials ; and it was not until 
the police were organised, and placed under one 
general system of superintendence, that tranquillity 
was restored. 

There are many persons very anxious about 
the extent of the gold fields of Australia, and the 
length of time which will elapse until they become 
exhausted. A wide difference of opinion prevails, 
some thinking the gold fields are nearly exhausted, 











IN MEMORIAM. 


and many holding the opinion that they will be 
productive for a century to come. It is rather 
singular that the three great gold fields of Victoria, 
Ballarat, Forest Creek, and Bendigo, were dis- 
covered almost simultaneously, and that nothing 
like them has been heard of since; but gold 
digging will be followed by thousands of eager 
adventurers for years to come, even if the alluvial 
diggings should fail. There are nearly inexhaustible 
reefs of auriferous quartz, which will afford em- 
ployment to any number of persons, and it is 
probable that many great improvements in crushing 
and amalgamating will be made within the next 
few years. Iam of opinion that it is fortunate 
for civilisation that the gold is not found in too 
great quantities ;. if such were the case, it would 
not only disarrange the finance of the world, but, 
as an immediate effect in Australia, i¢ would 
absorb all the available labour in one pursuit, and 
internal improvement would be stopped. No 
persons of refined taste would remain in a country 
where labour could not be obtained ; and the best 
class of colonists would leave. There would be no 
other order than the will of a lawless mob, and the 
fair and flourishing country would become a com- 
plete Pandemonium, tenfold worse than California. 
A wise Providence has so ordained, that, while the 
gold has done much for the material progress of 
the country, it has no¢ impeded, but accelerated, 
civilisation. 
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Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse |— Shenstone, 
Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 
Than thus remember thee!—Byron. 





Alone within this quiet room, 
Watching this log-fire’s ruddy glow, 
Watching its shadows through the gloom, 
As bright they come, as dark they go, 
I sadly sit and think of thee, 
Of days that nevermore may be, 
Till through my tears this fire I see ; 
And thou art dead! 


The rain is dripping from the eaves, 
Low moans the wind the beams between, 
While sorrow silent sits and grieves 
O’er days that once so bright have been. 
Like shadows flitting o’er a glass, 
Sweet thoughts of thee o’er mem’ry pass, 
While ’neath dead daisies and dank grass 
Thou’rt lying dead ! 


Three years ago—three bitter years, 
Thou sat’st this gleaming hearth beside ; 
This is thy birthday, love, let tears 
Tell all that grief has learned to hide. 
I call to mind in bitter shame 
What once I was—what now I am— 
Remorsefally I breathe thy name, 
But thou art dead ! 








I ne’er was loved by one save thee, 
In life’s first flush, its dearer noon, 
Our two hearts beat in symphony 
Till thine grew cold—so soon, too soon. 
I've met with want, and care, and pain, 
Since then—I’ve lived and loved in vain, 
And ne’er found truth like thine again. 
And thou art dead! 


Misunderstood by all, save thee, 
I wandered through this world of ours ; 
T’ve found, as thou fortold’st to me, 
So many thorns, so few, few flowers. 
With weary heart and o’erwrought brain, 
I turn me to life’s tasks again, 
And woo forgetfulness in vain, 
For thou art dead ! 


Oh! little dreamed poor Love of this, 
That we should part so soon, too soon, 
When in our dreams of fleeting bliss 
Life seemed one sunny day of June. 
Yet oft, when sorrow would repine, 
I think of thee and our “ lang syne,” 
Till mem’ry gilds this life of mine, 
Yet show art dead ! W. B. B.S, 
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THE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL UAW. 


Tue civil and criminal Jaw of Britain and Ireland | Mr. Brown, her wealthy neighbour, was a share- 


present a remarkable contrast, although it has been 
gradually weakened during the past thirty years. 
The civil law was wonderful for its delays—yet in 
nothing are delays more dangerous than in prose- 
cutions for debts, or quarrels regarding property. 
The criminal law is, on the contrary, inexorable as 
fate, and advances with solemn, steady pace upon 
its subject, to acquit or to crush. The trial of 
William Palmer, of Rugeley, during the last year, 
afforded the longest delay of which our criminal 
Jaw is capable — from one feature in the case 
against which provision had to be made by Parlia- 
ment; yet this trial came on, and judgment was 
executed, within a much shorter period than might 
have been occupied in preparations for the discus- 
sion of a warranty respecting one of that person’s 
horses. By legal chicanery, and hard swearing 
occasionally at. an affidavit, Mr. William Palmer 
_ might easily have postponed a trial at civil law 
against him for a sum of four or five hundred 
pounds, longer than he was able to delay the trial 
for his life. 

A few weeks since, a case that has lived for 
twenty-two years in an English court, between the 
Bishop of Carlisle (officially) and the tithe payers 
of a parish in his diocese, was decided against the 
ecclesiastical superior. It would be impossible, by 
any ingenuity, to postpone the decision upon a 
charge of stealing ten hens, or ten thousand pounds, 
against any of the parishioners for twenty-two 
months, or perhaps weeks, although the courts 
required twenty-two years to settle this tithing 
case. Mr. Redpath, the late registrar of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, was caught in fraud 
some time after the managers of the Royal British 
Bank were detected in their iniquities—or, to be 
gentler, their irregularities. Mr. Redpath was 
examined, tried, and sentenced, although a man 
with abundant means to stay proceedings if money 
could have stayed them, before the law had wrested 
a contribution out of one in twenty of the share- 
holders of the Royal British. The law has not 
decided, even yet, whether a certain number of 
persons who held shares in that bank are liable to 
pay calls, or are, as they claim to be, creditors. 
They deny their liability, upon the ground that 
they were cheated into the acceptance of these 
shares. Many persons are cheated in a similar 
manner. ‘They believed the representations of the 
managers, and wanted to make ten per cent. for 
their money. But no person can earn ten per cent. 
for his capital by doing nothing. He must either 
take an extra risk, or do much work. These par- 
ties preferred the extra liability, and now they 
repudiate that responsibility. ‘Their case is de- 
plorable ; yet it cannot be doubted that the Widow 
Adam may have deposited money with the Royal 
British, deeming it secure, because she heard that 





holder ; and it will not do now for Mr. Brown to 
deny his responsibility, if the ramour was correct, 
because Mr. Cameron deceived him. Widow 
Adam must not suffer for Mr. Cameron’s offence. 
Mr. Brown may have a good action against Cameron, 
but he has no defence against Widow Adam in 
equity; yet, in law, he, and all those who occupy 
his position, may be allowed to allege, to appeal, 
to argue, and to reclaim for twelve months or 
more ; and they may be divested ere then of any- 
thing that they ever possessed ; although, if he, or 
either of them, was charged with fire-raising, or 
murder, or the like, and liable even to be hanged 
by the neck, if guilty, the whole case would be 
examined, and Calcraft would have done his work, 
if his work were to be done,{before May-day.* We 
are supposing what is commonly called an A B 
case ; and we ask whether, to the deep prejudice of 
Widow Adam, the law does not consider Mr. 
Brown’s neck of far less value than his property. 
In the matter of death or life it allows of no 
appeal, while in that of gold, or houses, or lands, 
it permits a man to appeal, not indefinitely, but to 
a very ruinous extent. 

_ The law bad a very sure gripe of Mr. Redpath. 
He was within the four walls of a substantial 
prison. The law officers did not press his trial 
onwards with unbecoming haste; but we do not 
think that any reason existed for unusual speed in 
its nature. Very different was the case of the 
Royal British bank shareholders. The law had no 
hold on them. The public have heard repeatedly 
that the proprietary were falling into bankruptcy, 
were divesting themselves of their property, were 
leaving the country, and generally wearing out of 
a commercial existence ; and that portion of the 
public who are creditors of these people, being 
depositors in their bank, became alarmed; and a 
number began to act for their own interests, who 
are, and were, censured by the lawyers for 
proceeding against individuals. “The lawyers,” 
in the last sentence, means “ those lawyers’’ who 
have the carriage of the case, of the morluum 
corpus. They see no cause for impatience. Every- 
thing goes on in due course. Other lawyers who 
have no busiress in the bankruptcy or the winding 
up advise differently, because they look at the 
matter from a different point of view. Divergens 
ab initio, of course they reach a conclusion in one 
sense widely different, and in another the same— 
costs namely. We do not quarrel with this fact. 
Men must live by their trade, and from the 
complicated and cumbrous mechanism of the civil 
law, and the care requisite to comprebend what 
nobody understands, we do not think either 





* We understand that a decision has been given in this 
case, and that an early settlement is expected, 
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THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK. 


attornies or barristers in England and Ireland, or Mr. Harding seeks only £50 per share,'in the mean- 
their contemporaries in Scotland—an overpaid | time.* The shareholders would prefer Mr. Har- 


class. 
The time allowed to the shareholders of the 


Royal British Bank, for making arrangements not 
to pay their debts, contrasts glaringly with the 
short interval between the discovery of the frauds 
in the case of Strahan, Paul, and Co., or of the rob- 
beries in the Redpath and Robson cases, their trial 
and sentence. The responsibilities of the parties 
are absolutely different. Few shareholders in the 
bank are responsible for more than carelessness. 
They have been victimised. Still the business was 
done upon their credit, and for their profit. There- 
fore the civil law should have afforded to them an 
economical and rapid mode of being wound up. 
The uttermost farthing should not be extracted 
at once ; but means could have been adopted in all 


cases to prevent the alienation of property; and in | the 
no receiver was named. 


several, as in general cases of insolvency, to ap- 
portion part of earnings to liquidate these respon- 
sibilities. This course was more requisite in 
justice to those shareholders who can and must 
pay than for the protection of creditors. 

The shelter afforded by the law to clever per- 
sous is deplorable. Strahan, Paul, and Bates have 
by no means the moral guilt attached to the pub- 
lication of deceptive accounts and false reports. 
The managers of this banking company were guilty 
of the major crime that yet cannot be punished. 
Individual directors were deceived, but a de- 
ceiver must have existed somewhere. A great 
crime was committed, and the law of England has 
no official charged with its discovery. That work 
is left to inspectors of police, who after they have 
found out an offence must next search for and 
seize a prosecutor. 

The civil law is equally defective in all its ar- 
rangements for the distribution and the recovery 
of joint liabilities. Two gentlemen and their 
friends conducted an expensive war, chiefly at the 
cost of the estate—that is of either the “ poor” 
depositors or the “ poor” shareholders—for the 
management of this company’s business. One of 
them, Mr. Harding, was named official manager 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The other, Mr. Lea, was 
selected as official assignee by a Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy. Each gentleman claimed credit for 
the celerity wherewith he could divide a crown per 
pound. ‘The claim on the part of either was quite 
ridiculous ; since the amount necessary for that 
purpose must have got into the hands of the ma- 
nager without an effort. The case of “ Harding 
c. Lea,” in which Lea vanquished Harding, is a 
satire on our law. Nobody understood whether 
the Court of Bankruptcy or the Chancellor’s Court 
was to bury the bank. Nobody would have known 
yet if the job had not been good for several 
thousand pounds. Nobody knows even yet ; for 
while Mr. Lea divides the assets, and demands 
contributions, Mr. Harding, deprived of the initia- 
tory profits, requires the shareholders to pay 
their responsibilities to him. Mr. Lea asks £75, and 
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ding to Mr. Lea in this instance, if £50 would do, 
but here again they are unable to tell; and 
nobody can tell them what additional sums may 
be requisite, nor to whom they should be paid. 
The history of this case, if ever it be completed, 
will astonish people of the twentieth century, 
nearly as much as some of the laws of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century amuse the present 
generation. 

After many appeals and arguments, and very 
long judgments, in which the judges excessively 
blamed Parliament, as we all blame that stupid 
assemblage, the allocation of the assets in hand 
was given to Mr. Lea, who had nothing in his 
hands, and taken from Mr. Harding, who had the 
money. The collection of contributions from 


shareholders was left undecided; and 
In the midst of this 


| confusion large debtors are looked up, because the 
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_commission on recovery is a good thing; but 


small debtors are, we presume, in happy circum- 
stances, and have time to manage their little mat- 
ters in a way that will be equitable to all parties 
if they be perfectly honest men. 

The legislature, we believe, are to be asked for 
a brief bill, an ex post fucto law, in reference to 
this matter—a law to meet a case in commerce, 
not very impossible or improbable—another law to 
extricate the lawyers from the bewilderment 
caused by so many statutes; for banking com- 
panies have been frequently wound up ere now, 
and the difficulties in this case originate in a sur- 
plus of legislation. 

The lawyers deny the possibility, or the propriety, 
of assimilating civil to criminal law in the despatch 
of business; and yet they are doing the work 
slowly, while they generally assert that it cannot, 
and should not, be done. The county courts in 
England, although expensive, are rapid in their 
proceedings. The cost of recovering debts under 
them is, we believe, twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount sued for in the least expensive circum- 
stances. They are the result of modern legislation, 
and although not so bad in detail as the former 
means of procuring payments, yet they are not 
creditable to the country and its reformers. 

From the various discussions respecting them, 
we learn that the judges enjoy comfortable salaries, 
running from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds per month. This income should ensure the 
aitendance of any man who accepts it to business 
day by day. The Scottish sheriffs have to perform 
numerous duties from which the judges in the 
coulity courts of England are exempted. ‘The 
latter have neither criminal nor political business 
to transact, and their cases are circumscribed by 
fifty pounds. They should, therefore, either sit 
daily, or for four days in each week; and if they 





* We observe that these gentlemen have compromised 
their differences, and are to act in harmony. 
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COUNTY 


could dispose of all their public business in two or 
three hours, they could carry through their private 
readings and inquiries in the remaining portion of 
their day. At present, they sit one day in each 
week, or in two or three weeks, as they find con- 
yevient. Upon each of these days, therefore, they 
have a mass of cases. All the parties concerned 
—creditor, debtor, and witnesses—are compelled 
to lounge in the court, often for nearly an entire 
day, sometimes for two days, before a trial be 
obtained. In some of those courts, fifty to one 
hundred persons often lose a day in waiting to 
give evidence or to obtain a judgment. Fifty 
crowns are lost in time, upon a low estimate, on 
each court day, or £12 10s.—a heavy tax paid by 
the community merely because one class of their 
servants do not keep good hours for business. 

The staff of these courts require leisure days 
for their out-of-door business ; and this, we believe, 
is one of the excuses made for the present system ; 
but if fourteen hours work in one day weekly be 
sufficient for the public business, three hours in 
five days, or four hours in four, weekly, would do 
the work better, and the balance of each day, with, 
in the latter case, the two spare days, would be 
quite sufficient for the external operations of each 
court by the staff employed now. 

The expense to principals and their witnesses 
is not, however, the only difficulty experienced 
from huddling the work of a week into a day. 
Cases are driven past like the carriages npon an 
express train, or like the wings of the wind, and 
as if the customers were the enemies of the courts. 
The judges, apparently, assume that both parties 
may, and one of them must, be wrong. In one 
sense that is true, and in another it may be alto- 
gether untrue. Poverty is not a crime; yet it 
looks very criminal in places of that nature. The 
object is, however, to shuffle through, at any cost 
of justice or injustice. Judges must dine, and 
suitors caunot be heard patiently when dinner, or 
perhaps a pleasant and social evening party, waits 
the bores who are only there on business. 

The institution of proceedings in these courts 
requires an outlay of ten per cent., or thereby, 
upon the sums that a pursuer seeks to recover. 
When that money has been paid to bring parties 
together, the pursuer expects naturally that lic will 
obtain ahearing. He was never more grossly 
mistaken. After he has come to court he must 
fee the judges, we suppose indirectly, before any- 
thing can be done for him. He must pay five per 
cent. in cash upon his claim before he can say a 
word. The rule is not intolerable for tradesmen 
who may have money in hand, but a poor man who 
seeks to recover a debt for wages or work may be 
practically denied justice. The parties to this 
exaction should read the first chapter of Isaiah, 
and consider if some of its verses be not applica- 
ble to their conduct. ‘Seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow,” but only, says our law, adding to the pro- 
phet’s injunction, “ in forma pauperis.” 





COURTS. lll 


After a case has been decided, the pursuer must 
pay some five per cent. of his money to the good 


of the court before the amount be withdrawn from 
its coffers. The county courts of England liter- 


ally treat all their customers as troublesome 
fellows, who should be taught not to return. They 
resemble gambling houses, where all must lose 
something, and railway conveyances, where all tra- 
vellers must pay in advance according to the act. 
From the decision of the single gentleman who 
presides in the county courts, and is really the 
court, no appeal can be taken. As he is, or was, 
a barrister of considerable attainments, when one 
of that class can be procured, the decisions may 
be accurate generally ; but while three heads are 
better than one, and the cases in these courts may 
involve interesting points, an appeal, as in our re- 
gistration courts, from one to three other judges, 
might be advantageously introduced ; or, as in our 
sheriff courts, a distinct and superior judge of 
county courts might be advantageously named to 
review the decisions of less experienced and 
younger men. 

The superior courts afford abundant opportuni- 
ties to litigants who wish to become appellants of 
gratifying their propensities. Mr. Smith—it is 
impossihle to select a name more nearly anonymous 
—courted and won a lady fair. A day was fixed 
to make them happy, aud the ungallant wooer 
postponed his marriage to please his mother. 
Another day was fixed, and again Mrs. Smith 
positive beat Mrs. Smith prospective, and the 
second breach was not healed. The lady went to 
her father’s solicitor, and out of the courting sprung 
a law plea. At the trial, no shade was cast upon 
the character of the deserted bride ; but Mr. Smith 
having represented himself as a very “braw wooer,” 
and being, moreover, passably rich, the jury found 
damages to the extent of three thousand pounds 
—heavy, we admit, but such as the defendant 
could pay for pleasing his mother instead of taking 
a wife, without being wrecked, or sustaining pe- 
cuniary inconvenience. The first trial occurred 
last year; but again, this year, the circumstances 
have all been related to an admiring audience by 
clever barristers in court, upon an appeal, or a 
motion for a new trial—which, we suppose, is the 
same thing—by the fickle Mr. Smith, who is 
evidently more steadfast to law than to love, 
although he has gained nothing by the proceeding. 
Far be it from us to suggest crime to any Mr. 
Smith in a similar predicament between a fresh and 
an old bundle of hay, yet if this gentleman, instead 
of jilting the lady whose heart he won, had drowned 
her in a hogshead of porter, or any such liquid, he 
would have been hanged much sooner than the law 
compels three thousand pounds to be chequed out 
of his bank account. This pretty little story, in — 
proof that the course of true love never does run 
smooth, also shows how much more care the law 
takes of a man’s money than it would take of 
his neck. It very clearly values Mr. Smith's three 
thousand pounds more by much than it would value 
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Mr. Smith himself. This is the inconsistency that 
we cannot comprebend the ground for maintaining. 
We do not ask the public to rise as one man, or 
to petition, or protest, or to do anything bathetic 
or pathetic, but merely to be amused at the droll 
laws made by the lawyers for their special behoof, 
and to continue to pay the costs for such a period 
as they may please to be amused, and occasionally 
to see parties ruined. It is absurd, of course, to 
say that the poor and rich have equal justice ; but 
we are weary with what people call the exposure 
of absurdities in legislation. We don’t want any- 
body to be angry with the abuse of the appellative 
power, or Mr. Roebuck’s Administrative Reform 
Association to take the slightest notice of the law 
in these cases. 

England is more cursed than Scotland with 
diverse jurisdictions, capable of giving opposing 
views of the same facts ; for in Scotland we have 
considerable regularity from the Sheriff Substitute 
to the Sheriff Depute, thence into the Court of 
Session, and out of that to the House of Peers, 
where, except by the exercise of unusual ingenuity 
and wealth, the movements terminate. England, 
instead of a series of courts, straightforward or 
upward, has several parallel lines. Litigants may 
take, or be thrust into, either of these lines, with 
different results upon the same description of cases. 
Thus, we have heard that, in the prosecution by 
depositors of shareholders in the Royal British 
Bank, the Court of Exchequer ‘issued execution, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench doubted the propriety 
of that measure, and the Court of Common Pleas 
deferred the step until the judges heard argument 
—all at, or nearly, the same date, upon precisely 
similar cases. ‘The law of England, as interpreted 
by these three jurisdictions, has three opinions, 
although that is no gain to the contributors, nor 
loss to the depositors who got into the Court of 
Exchequer. ‘The question whether a partner in a 
bank is liable to a creditor of the bank is plain 
and simple in equity. The legislature has always 
upheld the unlimited liability of shareholders in 
banks and insurance companies, or in any otler 
company where by act or charter a limitation was 
not provided. The case of the English share- 
holders in the Tipperary bank forms no exception, 
even if the legislature had anything to do with the 
decision, which was given by the Lord Chancellor 
of Jreland, not upon the responsibility of share- 
holders, but upon the question whether a certain 
number of persons had ever become shareholders 
in the flesh-pot of the Sadleirs. The merits of the 
litigation are not however canvassed by us, who 
only ridicule the idea of conflicting courts and 
conflicting decisions upon the same facts at the 
same time. 

The Scotch courts proceed in a definite series of 
steps to gross absurdity at the pinnacle. An 
appeal to the peers, from English law courts, is 
reasonable, because the lay peers interfere rarely 
indeed with any case, and the law peers do the 
work. These Jearned barons should be the best 














112 THE SCOTCH COURTS. 


lawyers of England; but English and Scotch law 
differ widely, and an appeal from the Court of 
Session in Scotland to the House of Peers, is from 
those who should know, to those who are not 
necessarily required to know, the subject on which 
the appeal is taken. A remedy for this obvious 
inconsistency has been sought in the elevation of 
some of the Scotch judges to the peerage. The 
proposal was clogged with awkward conditions, for 
these law Peers of the north were neither to deli. 
berate nor to vote in the upper house, but only to 
decide Scotch law pleas. ‘They might have been 
smuggled ‘into the House upon the life-peerage 
principle, but that has been crushed or postponed. 
Scotch appeals to English peers may work well in 
practice, but in theory the scheme is ridiculous, 
without a saving feature, and can only be rendered 
seemly by bestowing peerages upon a number of 
Scotch judges, and removing these learned person- 
ages from the lower courts. These peerages would 
in turn become ridiculous, unless they were sup- 
ported by greater private fortunes than our Scotch 
lawyers have an opportunity to acquire, for few of 
them have ample inheritances. The adoption of 
life-peerages appears, therefore, to be the only 
means of reconciling these matters with equity and 
reason; while, if the hereditary legislators feel 
their privileges endangered by the admission of 
able men to their benches, whose eldest sons may 
liave to make their way in life, we can only hope 
for a separation of the judicial from the legislative 
functions. 

The Scotch small debt courts only possess a 
limited jurisdiction. They can try cases not 
exceeding £8 6s. Sd. in amount; but creditors 
often limit much larger debts to that sum, in order 
to obtain the advantage of cheap and rapid deci- 
sions, although the small debt courts have the 
same sheriffs for judges who, “in another House,” 
occupy the first step in superior actions. In the 
small debt courts, neither the pursued nor the 
pursuer can appeal; but in the superior courts 
both parties have that privilege provided. The 
practice in the superior sheriff courts, until very 
recently, involved enormous papers and much 
writing. Many statements which must have been 
made recently upon foolscap, are now given in 
rira voce pleadings. The new arrangements also 
cut short the interminable replies or rejoinders that 
were tolerated in times when railways were young, 
not so long ago, It is now possible to get a case 
past both sheriffs in a reasonable time. In Scot- 
land tie power of small debt courts should be 
extended, and in large towns their sittings should 
be more frequent; but the sheriffs of counties con- 
taining a large population have arduous work, and 
a catalogue of their doings in Lanarkshire, which 
we lately read, was sufficient to deter any man 
from seeking the occupation. 

For some years past we have observed occa- 
siona: attempts to assimilate the Scotch to the En- 
glish law, encouraged in Glasgow and some other 
towns in Scotland. The Scotch law is bad, costly, 
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and dilatory in some of its forms; but that is no 
reason for going farther and faring worse. 
England can supply Scotland with few improve- 
ments in any department of the civil law; and the 
adoption of English forins would only tend to stay 
proceedings against those who should be proceeded 
with. Thus, if we be not mistaken, the law 
of England requires personal service of a writ be- 
fore proceedings can be adopted against any man 
jn the superior courts; unless by particular appli- 
cation to the judge—a course attended by fresh 
expense. Even this step is useless against a 
« gentleman” who is out of the country upon his 
business, which may, of course, lead him from 
Archangel to Rio de Janeiro, without a single call 
being made by him at home for his letters. 

The English law, except in the City of London, 
or one or two more places—if there be more, and 
we do not know of any—has no means of attach- 
ing property. A creditor may be acquainted with 
the possession of property by adebtor, but he has 
no means of attaching it in England. The debtor 
claims his own dues and puts them in his purse 
before the eyes of the provoked creditor, who has 
no right to provide for his payment, except upon 
a judgment, and only then by the seizure of the 
person or property, instead of the arrestment of 
the money. 


The law of arrestments in Scotland is ludi- | 


crously loose. It is obvious injustice. Any man 
may apply for and obtain arrestments of moneys 
due to another man, whom he is pleased to call or 
consider his debtor, before he has issued a sum- 
mons, or even made an affidavit that his claim is 
correct. The power exists, but is not often used, 
except in cases of clear indebtedness, or we should 
have an injustice so obvious speedily repealed. 
The remedy is anaction of damages ; but as the 
wrong will scarcely ever be committed by those 
who can pay damages, virtually “there is a wrong 
without a remedy.” We do not invite England 
to copy this mistake; but between the over abun- 
dance of attaching power in Scotland and its ab- 
sence in England a happy medium might be struck. 

England adopted, two years ago, the old law of 
Scotland respecting proceedings upon bills of ex- 
change, with slight alterations. Before the date 
of that Act, a bill did not facilitate the recovery 
of the debt which it represented. It was indeed 
an evidence that the debt had been incurred ; al- 
though numerous forms of defence existed, and 
some of them necessarily good. It did not in any 
other respect shorten the period during which the 
debt might remain unpaid without proceedings. 
It was of no earthly use during the vacations, and 
there are several, while one of them is long. 
That long vacation was the saturnalia of debtors, 
and if they abstain from acceptances to bills, and 
keep their involvements over fifly pounds each, 
they may be happy still. Now, however, bills are 
tecoverable at any period of the year, “upon the 
ase notice” that a prudent drawer could 
esire. 





The extreme proceeding against the person is 
very differeat in England from the course adopted 
in Scotland, and much harsher. An incarcerating 


| creditor in Scotland must pay for the support of 


an imprisoned debtor. He is not required to con- 
tribute a farthing for that purpose in England. So 
far as he is concerned, the debtor may starve. The 
county will feed him on lower fare than its felons 
or its pickpoekets ; but unless the prisoner possess 
earnings or means from some personal source, lie 
iaust be contented to live on in illustration of the 
truth—“ Man wants but little here below.” We 
need scarcely add that the laws of both countries 
could bear improvement in this respect, and that 
justice requires the adoption of meaus to incaree- 
rate the fraudulent and protect the uufortunate 
debtor, with or without the active coneurrence of 
the creditors. 

A number of persons have constituted them- 
selves a committee for the reform of mercantile 
law, under the most influential and promising 
auspices. They wish to assimilate the laws of 
the three countries, but, as usual in similar cases, 
they will be tempted to assimilate the laws of 
Scotland to those of England, rather than all our 
laws to equity and justice. The mercantile law of 
Ireland closely resembles the English law at least 
in all its inconveniences. We recollect that an 
Irish acceptor to a bill, having been unable to 
make payment, was prosecuted. The bill was held 
by a Scotchman, who was the drawer. Being in 
Ireland, he called upon the attorney who had 
charge of the proceedings, and in answer to the 
inquiry how matiers prospered, he was shown a 
bundle of papers. Curiosity induced him to read 
them, and rather startled at one passage, he said, 
“Why this fellow charges me with forgery.” 
“ Nonsense,” answered the attorney, “ how should 
he do that?’ “Oh, here,” ie says, “ and as it 
seemstome, he swearsthat he did not make the bill.’”’ 
“True,” said the professional adviser, “but that is 
only a form.” “ Then,” responded the pursuer, 
‘“‘T can only say it is a strange form that requires 
a man first to tell a falsehood, and in doing so, to 
charge another man with forgery.” Judgment was 
ultimately obtained for the pursuer, with costs. 
Payment never was obtained, neither of costs nor 
principal, and the former considerably exceeded 
the latter. The defence of forms and proceedings 
of this nature is very difficult, and we want them 
swept all away. 

The sufferers from reform naturally tremble at 
its progress. The process of winding up public 
companies was, if we remember rightly, a reform. 
The Courts of Chancery and the Rolls have the 
carriage of preceedings in these cases. ‘They are, 
we believe, céuducted by officials who are anxious 
to discharge their duties. These duties, have, 
however, been so cleverly mystified, that until 
recently the opinion was generally received among 
solicitors in even considerable practice, that when 
a company came to be wound up the shareholders 
could not be individually prosecuted during that 
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operation, for the debts of the company, and were 
liable only to the calls of the official manager. 
From this error, which was generally acted upon 
by creditors, the shareholders of an unsuccessful 
company were rather pleased than otherwise to get 
into Chancery. They hada respite of three or 
four years, and it is a standing question still 
whether three or four companies have ever finally 
been wound up? We may expect greater activity 
now that it has been settled that this process 
in law does not bar the right of a creditor 
to recover from any shareholder the money due 
to him, by the company, if he can prove the 
liability. 

We presume that a reform of this nature is not 
desirable in any quarter. A simple machinery is 
all that can be desired for the recovery of debts. 
he country rather needs more common sense and 
equity brought into its business, than new laws 
and statutes. It can only reach this result by 
new laws, but great care should be employed upon 
their projection; although wisdom exists in the 
multitude of counsellors, folly is bound up in 
many words. 

We have read, while this sheet was nearly ready 
for press, a correspondence in the Times, regarding 
the estate of Messrs. Dickson and Co., Austra- 
lian merchants of Glasgow, who stopped payments 
a couple of years since, we believe, for a sum 
approaching to the debts of the Royal British 
Bank, or nearly four hundred thousand pounds. 
An English creditor complains of the delay in 
paying a dividend. Nothing appears to have been 
paid, and the English merchant blames the bank- 
ruptcy law of Scotland. A bankruptcy law, how- 
ever perfect, could not extract tears from a stone, 
or a dividend from nothing. This is nearly, as 
the English lawyers say, and the allied soldiers in 
the Crimea were wont to say of the Turks, a 
nulla bona affair. Many creditors, we have heard, 
as everybody has heard, deserved very little divi- 
dend from the prices at which their consignments or 
goods were charged; and certainly the law of 
Scotland is defective in its means of examining 
these matters; while in a commuhity like Glasgow 
it should be almost impossible, without a foregone 
determination, that a merchant could become in- 
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| solvent, without losses by bad debts, fire, or ship. 


wreck to an amazing extent; and only have assets 
equal to ten per cent. of his debts. However, we 
believe that the Australian trade has been more of 
a loss than a gain since the discovery of gold, not 
to individuals, but to the nation. Our reference 
to this case—for individual cases cannot be safely 
discussed in our pages—is merely to say that we 
have before us a dozen, or perhaps nearly a score, 
if they would repay the time required to count 
them, of claims by one person on estates in bank- 
ruptcy, under the precious law of England, in 
which not one penny has ever been paid by way 
of dividend or anything else. 

The mercantile and monetary interests, and 
nearly all interests require greater simplicity in 
forms, fewer of them, less expense, and more 
rapidity—more justice and less law. That is the 
reform needed; and one that may not be easily 
obtained. 

A discussion of all the changes essential to the 
thorough revision of our civil law forms no part 
of our present design. We argue only for cheap 
and valid decisions upon a system of uniformity ; 
and, while acknowledging many improvements in 
recent years, we yet fall back upon the vulgar fact 
that a man may be charged, condemned, and hung 
out of al] power of appeal in three months, in two, 
even perhaps in one from the date of his offence ; 
while another man may appeal for years against a 
decision that involved originally only a few pounds 
sterling. The civil law is over cautious, and the 
criminal law is occasionally reckless. Messrs. 
Redpath and Robson should even now be in the 
enjoyment of appeals; or many litigants who have 
obtained judgments are exposed to costly and dan- 
gerous ordeals. If Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and 
Company had been brought into a civil court, on 
matters relating to the possession of ten acres of 
muir land, they might have fenced off a judg- 
ment to the present day ; but as they were tried 
in a criminal court, upon a subject that involved 
their commercial character and existence, they 
have been for a long period inmates of the hulks. 
These are facts that cannot be reconciled, and 
that should be entirely remedied, if the civil law is 
to be rendered consistent with justice. 








THE CAGED BIRD. 


Like a bird of the forest 
Confined in a tiny cage, 

The lofty soul warreth 
With the narrowness of its age. 


As the bird without shrinking 
Looks up to the sun on high, 
The soul that is sinking 





Above the earth would fly. 





Its plumes are folded 

Close down to its throbbing breast— 
Its form seems moulded 

To an attitude of unrest— 


On its pinions are clinging 
The weight of each earthly bar— 
Until it is springing, 


Away to its home afar! ADRIAN, 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Ir is singular now that Bushire and Karnac have 
been taken, to read of Sir John Malcolm’s anxiety 
to obtain an island or two, or more, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, when he sojourned at Teheran as the 
ambassador of the Marquis of Wellesley—the 
Governor-General of India. It seems as if these 
Anglo-Indian diplomatists pursued a relentless 
march to the west, never abandoning an idea, but 
biding their time, like Freedom’s battle, handed 
from sire to son. After the Wellingtonian cam- 
paigns in India, Sir John Malcolm was employed 
long in settling the affairs of the territories that had 
been annexed. He acquired at a very early date 
the art and mystery of making settlements in 
eastern territories. He inspired the natives with 
a deep and permanent idea of his incorruptibility. 
They felt themselves in the hands of a just man. 
He was blamed for lavish arrangements with the 
deposed native princes; but if he erred, it was 
upon the generous side. When the’ government 
at home quarrelled with the Marquis Wellesley, 
and that nobleman was to depart for England, he 
was anxious that Malcolm should accompany him ; 
and it is a very remarkable feature in his history 
that he declined, among other reasons, from the 
State of his monetary affairs. He then would 
have possessed an income of £800 per annum, and 
yet he had negotiated and settled upon an Indian 
prince revenue of £60,000 per annum. Sir 
John Malcolm married the daughter of Colonel 
Campbell. The name is so common, and furnishes 
so many officers to the army, that Colonel Camp- 
bell, like Mr. Smith, is scarcely a distinctive term. 
The earlier years of the century, while his old 
friend Wellington was pushing the French back 
through one peninsula, were passed by Malcolm in 
organising agriculture, finance, and politics, in the 
territories of native princes in another peninsula. 
He discharged these duties in the most irreproach- 
able manner. Upon his third visit to Persia, 
whilst at Shiraz, he was informed by the minister 
“That a valuable present of jewels, suited to a 
lady of rank, would be given to Mrs. Malcolm.” 
He - replied, 

“Tell your master that when I was at Mysore, the minis- 
ter there would gladly have heaped costly presents upon us, 
but instead of this, on my persuasion, he made a fine new 


road that was much wanted, and dedicated it to Mrs. Mal- 
colm. Such are the presents I like.” 


We would have been much obliged now if Sir 
John Malcolm had succeeded in persuading the 
Persian Minister toeemake a fine new road, which 
is really much wanted from Bushire to Shiraz. 

A curious dispute occurred at this time, which 
could not have elevated our diplomatic service in 
the eyes of the Persians. Sir John Malcolm, 
upon an embassy from the Governor-General of 





India, came into collision with Sir Harford Jones, 
who was sent there as the representative of the 
British King. They both claimed that character, 
and the Persians must have been puzzled to decide 
between them. Malcolm, as an old acquaintance 
at the Court of Teheran, was naturally preferred ; 
but Sir Harford was superior in bribes—known as 
presents. Both gentlemen wrote an account of 
their mission. Both claimed the hononr of repre- 
senting the British sovereign at the Court of Per- 
sia; and of introducing potatoes into the country! 
It was a ridiculous competition. At that time the 
Schah wanted aid against Russia. Futteh Ali 
Shah, the man of that time, was wiser than his 
successor, who now rules. He was willing to ae- 
cept either of our ambassadors, who would afford 
to him military aid; and Malcolm succeeded in 
procuring for him the services of a few British 
officers ; but at that time the Persian soldiers 
were not in a good fighting state, and they would 


not be taught. The interview between Malcolm 


and the Schah was pleasant, and a triumph over 
Sir Harford Jones :— 


Malcolm had prepared a set speech ; but when the time 
came for its delivery, he made no great progress with the 
oration, “ Come,” said the King, smiling, “ you are an old 
friend, I do not put you on a footing with other men, Com- 
pose yourself. I know what you would say,” and he com- 
menced a speech of fulsome panegyric. Then breaking into 
laughter, he said. “‘ Now your speech is made, let me know 
about yourself. How have you been these many years?” 
“ Except for the wish to revisit your Majesty, | have been 
well and happy,” said Maleolm. “ But what,” asked the 
King, “made you go back in dudgeon last year, without 
seeing my son at Shiraz?” “tow could he,” said Mal- 
colm, “who had been warmed by the sunshine of his Ma- 
jesty’s favour, be satisfied with the mere reflection of that 
refulgence through the person of his Majesty’s son?” 
“ Mashallah ! Mashallah!” cried the King, “Malcolm is 
himself again !” 

Gracious beyond example was Futteh Ali. Le was really 
glad to see Malcolm. He told him that he always was, and 
always must be, his prime favourite beyond all Europeans. 
Then he spoke of the state of India—Kurope—of his own 
country ; and then returned to talk of Malcolm himself; 
“T heard,” said he, “that you were going to England ; buat 
I have caught you, and you must not expect to escape for 
at least four years. Your fame in India for settling countries 
has reached me; and your labour is wanted here.” He then 
asked a multitude of questions concerning the organizatioa 
of the Indian army. 

Malcolm spoke not only of its discipline, but of the 
admirable invalid and pension establishments. “ Discipline,” 
said the King, “will always defeat valour; but discipline 
alone is nothing. It is the whole constitution of the mili- 
tary branch of government which makes superior armies,” 
To this Malcolm assented; and then the King began to 
speak of Buonaparte, whom he styled the first of heroes, and 
said, “ What does he want ?” “The world,” said Malcolm, 
“Right,” said the King, “ you are right, Malcolm—but ia 
truth, he is a great soldier.” Then he asked many ques. 
tions about the state of Spain; aad thence, turning agaia to 
personal matters, he inquired about the officers of Malcolm's 





* Life of Sir John Malcolm, By J, W, Kaye. 2 vols, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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suite, and asked particularly about the engineers, “Mr. Jins | 


(Sir H. Jones) is a good young man. I have a regard for 
him ; and those with him, have laboured hard in my ser- 
vice—but you must do everything for me now.” Malcolm 
assured him tliat he aod his Majesty’s other servants would 
do all that lay in their power; and the King was well 
pleased with the assurance. Altogether, the reception was 
a most gracious one, and Malcolm quitted the preseuce- 
chamber satisfied that he had not fallen in the estimation of 
his old friend. ‘I was shocked to hear after I came out,” 


he wrote in his joarnal, “that I had talked more and louder | 
than his Majesty ; but I could not have given offence, 23 I | 


went away loaded with praises.” On the Ist of July, Mal- 
colm, with all due ceremony and becoming state, exhibited 
his presents before the audience tent of the Shah. Chief of 
these were the gans which he brought with him from India, 
and which now with all their equipments were displayed 
before the delighted eyes of the King. It was hard to say 
whether the Ordnance or the young artilleryman Lindsay, 
with his bright rosy face, and his gigantic proportions, gave 
his Majesty the greater pleasure. Inthe latter he saw a 
young roostum, who was destined to play no insignificant 
part in the war thea waging with the Muscovite. The two 
galloper guns which Malcolm had brought with his escort 
were now exercised, as well as the confined space would 
allow, to the surprise and delight of the Persian monarch. 
But Malcolm said that they would appear to greater advan- 
tage on the plains of Pujcin, whither his Majesty was about 
to remove his camp, and that, as one of his officers, he would 
be glad to exercise them there. “ Very proper, Malcolm,” 
said the King, “you shall take charge of my guns at 
Oagein. They cannot be under an officer 1 more esteem. 
And at Ougein I will moun? my horse, and see both the guns 
and your troopers exercised. And then,” he added, laugh. 
ing, “if it is necessary, you may go and amuse yourself 
with breaking the heads of my enemies, the Russians.” 

On the following day, Futteh Ali broke up the royal 
encampment at Sultaneah, and marched to the great plain 
in the vicinity of Vabreer. Thither Malcolm and his suite 
presently followed by the express desire of his Majesty, Ly 
whom the words spoken about his Russian enemies had not 
been uttered in jest. A few miles from the ground at 
Ougein, he was met by Sir Harford Jones, who placed in 
his hands some public despatches received from England, by 
the contents of which it appeared that the Home Govern- 
ment had determined still to regulate our diplomatic relations 
with Persia, and had, in prosecution of this intention to 
repudiate the power and authority of the Governor-Geueral 
in that direction, appointed Sir Gore Ousley ambassador to 
the Court of Teheran. These letters were written after the 
receipt of Lord Minto’s reference to the Foreigu-otfice on 
the sabject of the future ce ntrol of our Persian diplomacy ; 
so Malcolm saw at once that it had become his duty to 
bring his mission to a close. Hs occupation was gone. He 
could no longer remain at the Persian Court in’ 4 reeog- 
nised official position. So he determined to withdraw from 
the scene with the least possible delay. 

Bat the King and Abbas Merza, the heir-apparent, desired 


Malcolm to remain in Persia, to aid with his adviee, if not 
with his personal assistance, the operations of the coming 
campaign against their Russian enemies. Sir Harford 


Jones pressed this matter warmly upon him, and the two 
envoys went together on the following day into the royal 
camp and had a long conference on the subject with the 
Persian ministers. Malcolm’s opinions regarding the best 
means of prosecuting the campaign were eagerly sought. 
His advice was eminently judicious. “I strongly recom- 
mended them,” he wrote to Lord Minto, “not to attack the 
Rassians in line, or in their strong posts; but to keep 
their newly-raised infantry and ill-equipped artillery in 
reserve, and limit their employment to the defence of forts 
and difficult passes, whilst they pushed forward every horse- 
man the country could furnisl to distress and harass the 
enemy, whose numbers I understand to be about tem 
thousand, of which a very small portion are cavalry. 


COURT OF PERSIA. 





Malcolm returned from Teheran by way of Bag- 
dad, and that, instead of the route by Shiraz, is 
the proper course, It is, however, in Turkey, 
and so our expedition can make no use of the 
Tigris. When Malcolm was there, the city was 
in danger from the Arabs, and he stopped with 
his retinue for some time to afford protection to 
the resident and his wife. He wrote:— 

We pass our time very pleasantly ; we have races almost 
| every morning; games of chess after breakfast; and in the 
evening swim in the Tigris and play bowls. 

The troubles, however, grew into civil war. 
The Pacha of Bagdad is the most independent of 
the Turkish Satraps, next to the Egyptian. The 
Sultan sent orders to displace the ruling Pacha. 
_ After much fighting the Arabs succeeded in giving 
effect to their master’s orders, and sent the Pacha’s 
head ina box to Bagdad. The people met and 
elected his successor. At that time, therefore, 
there was a good deal of independence in the old 
capital of the Tigris. 

After Malcolm’s return to India, he resided for 
some years at Bombay. The European society 
of the western capital, had then assumed that 
refined tone which it has maintained subsequently. 
The diplomatic soldier’s intercourse with such men 
as Sir James Mackintosh, the lawyer, and Henry 
Martyn, the missionary, was useful to him in his 
literary work. Of Henry Martyn he wrote that 
“his knowledge of Arabic is superior to that of 
any Englishman in India.’ He described the 
eminent missionary as “a very learned and cheer- 
ful wan, but a great enthusiast in his holy calling.” 
For the latter reason Henry Martyn had not been 
so much at home then in Bombay, as he would 
have been at a future period, or at the present 
day. Mount Stewart Elphinstone, who acquired 
just celebrity as an authority on Indian affairs, was 
then also a resident of the western presidency. 
An arrangement was formed amoug them that 
Elphinstone was to write a description of Affghan- 
istan, Maleolm of Persia, and Pottinger of Belooch- 
istan and Scinde. To that arrangement the pub- 
lic are iudebied for the completeness of Malcolm’s 
work on Persia. 

Malcolm returned to England in 181]. He 
again left for India in 1817. The intervening 
years were exciting from the magnitude of the 
events, and a considerable part of the second 
volume is oceupied with them, although Sir John 
Malcolm was not an actor, but a spectator. In 
1817 he was engaged in military services against 
the Pindarees, and fought the battle of the Me- 
hidpoor towards the close of the year. He was 
not in the chief command of the army, but in the 
command of the division which had the principal 
fighting with Holkar’s brilliany army. The Indian 
prince was sadly defeated, and Malcolm was enabled 
to negociate a permanent peace in that quarter. 
| The year 1818 was chiefly, but not exclusively, 

passed in negotiations. He lad, however, to 
disperse the followers of Badjee Rao. Larly in 
| 1819, he was compelled to lay siege to the fortress 
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HIS RETURN AND DEATH. 


of Aseerghur in conjunction with General Dove- 
ton; but the place was very strong, built upon 
the top of an inaccessible rock, and occupied them 
for nearly two months. 

During the siege, he learned by letters from 
England the appointment of Mount Stewart 
Elphinstone to the Governorship of Bombay, as 
successor to Sir Evan Nepean. Sir John Malcolm 


had expected, and probably he had been promised | 


this appointment ; apd although an old friend had 


been successful, yet he felt indignant under the | 
| — “ I opened the Bhore Ghaut. 


disappointment. Lord Hastings, then the Go- 
vernor-Gencral of India, appears to have been 
equally surprised with the appointment. At first 


he determined to resign his position in central | 
India, but the Governor-General so urged him to | 


continue in his post there, that his resolution was 
overcome for a time. He remained at his post 
for two years, but when the Governorship of 
Madras became vacant, and the appointment was 
given to Munro, he felt that the slight was of a 
personal character. A proposal was then talked of 
to form a central presidency in India, and Sir John 
Malcolm being upon the spot, and better acquainted 
with central India than any other man, might 
have received that nomination; but the idea was 


postponed, and, in 1821, he returned home by | 


what is now called the overland passage, and was 
introduced to Mehemet Ali, not then so great a 
man as he afterwards became. 


England for a considerable period, and had no 
intention of returning to India; but in 1827 he 
received the appointnient of Governor of Bombay, 
which he had long sought, at the moment when 


he ruminated a canvass for the Governor-General- | 


ship, which the Duke of Wellington did not en- 
courage. A considerable part of the correspon- 
dence on this subject might have been judiciously 
omitted. Malcolm was a great man, deseryedly a 
favourite among the natives of India, and intimately 
conversant with all departments of the service ; 
but he preserved a very favourable opinion of his 
own merits, and lost no opportunity of pressing 
them upon the remembrance of his friends. The 
high places of the earth are as much the objects 
of canvassing, as those of a less important cha- 
racter; and if human nature would admit of it, 
the world would gain by a change of the system. 
Lord William Bentinck was the Governor-General 
of India at that period, and he was anxious to 
couduct its affairs in peace. The Governor of 
Bombay had not, therefore, the same opportuni- 
lies of distinguishing himself that he might have 
obtained under a more ambitious chief. Sir John’s 
Government was chiefly celebrated, for that reason 
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in civil affairs, and above all, by an unseemly dispute 
with Sir John Grant, the Supreme Judge, regard- 
ing the currency of a writ; in which, however, 
the judge raised too high pretensions. Then the 
Governor was compelled to carry through measures 
of retrenchment, and although few men cared less 
for money on his own account, yet he was munifi- 


cent, and not the best financial economist of his 


time, merely because the work was distasteful. 
As apparently the chief achievements of his Go- 
vernorship, lhe wrote on the 10th November, 1836 
This road will 
positively prove a creation of revenue.” He did 
not then know that between Liverpool and Man- 
chester an experiment had been tried that would 
revolutionise india; and that so far from grudging 
the cost of a single road, the East India Com- 
pahy in twenty-five years would guarantee a fair 
dividend from a complete system of railways. 

Ife left India for the last time on the 5th of 
December 1830, having said farewell for ever to 
whom he had passed 
nearly fifty years of active life, with the exception 
of his European visits; to the European commu- 
nity, and to the Christian missionaries, who ac- 
knowiedged “the facilities that he had granted 
for the preaching of the Gospel in all parts of the 
Bombay territories, his honourable exertion for the 
abolition of Suttees, and the kind manner in 
which he had conntenanced Christian education.” 


Sir John Malcolm remained during this visit to | He passed through Egypt, and was again enter- 


tained kindly by Mehemet Ali. Upon his return 
to England, the Reform Bill agitated the commu- 
nity. Sir John Malcolm acted with his Tory 
friends. He went into Parliament as the repre- 
sentative nominally of the borough of Launceston, 
in Cornwall. His biographer says quaintly that 
there was no need of a canvass. ‘The Duke of 
Northumberland was the free and independent 
constituency. He spoke repeatedly against the 
Reform Bill, and when it passed, Launceston was 
disfranchised, and his Parliamentary career was 
stopped—for although he attempted both Damfries 
aud Carlisle, he was in both convinced that he 
would be beaten without a poll. His last speech was 
delivered on the 15th of April, 1832, at a Special 
General Court at the India House. He was in 
bad health, and fainted at its close. On the 28th 


he was struck by paralysis, and on the 30th of 


May he died. 

‘The two large volumes over which his biography 
extends might be abridged by their author, 
and by no other persou so well, within the com- 
pass of cue small volume, with advantage, to the 
public in the present times of cheap literature. 
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EAST, WEST, 


The races who inhabit the British Islands came 
from the east, and after remaining here in a quiet 
state for many centuries, they began to throw out 
branches to the west. Our population received 
few additions by immigration after the arrival of 
the Normans. The colonies of French or Flemings 
who settled subsequently in the three kingdoms 
were more influential from the manufactures in- 
troduced by them than for their numbers. Reli- 
gious persecution on the continent drove many 
families to this country, whose descendants retain 
in their family names the only trace remaining to 
them of the lands from which their fathers came. 
‘The same cause, in part at least, led to the coloni- 
zation of Ulster from Scotland, and of New from 
Old England. Religious persecution has made 
great aud important changes on the earth. It 
established the silk manufacture in Spitalfields, 
and republicanism in America; and it led to the 
formation in Ireland of that northern community 
who have for many years been the most active and 
prosperous of its inhabitants. The world is con- 
siderably indebted to religious intolerance, not be- 
cause it means well, but because that out of evil 
cometh good. 

The Hanoverian dynasty brought a few German 
families, but only a few to England, and they never 
in any perceptible manner affected the current of 
population, except by continuing our tendency to 
continental interventions and wars. The accession 
of William and Mary, at a former period, intro- 
duced a greater Duteh clement, than the Hanove- 
rians brought in subsequent years, although Hol- 
land had not many men to spare. Several 
aristocratical families originated in the revolution 
of 1680, and are descended from successful Dutch 
generals or statesmen. Previous to that period 
the reigning families in Britain had also been 
nitive families; and even during those middle ages 
when the English kings claimed the sovereignty 
of France, the immigration from that country was 
not powerful in numbers. 

It has been assumed generally that the three 
kingdoms are inhabited by the descendants of 
many different and distinct races, who have come 
into a state of tolerable fusion. This statement 
is not supported by close investigation. The 
Celtic race were found in Britain by the Romans, 
but we have no evidence that they alone inhabited 
the country at that date. Another race are sup- 
posed to have preceded them, and to have been 
swallowed up by the Celtic conquerors. The 
Pietish race in Seotland, who burrowed in the 


earth, have been disposed of on paper in this | 


manner; but we see no cause for the supposition. 
Nations only fight when they come into collision 
for land, or some similar object. The different 
tribes who dwelt in Britain, in these days, had 
abundance of land, and the distance between 


their localitics was very great, measured by their | 





AND SOUTH. 


means of journeying and the want of roads. The 
various races who ever in large numbers sought 
homes in the islands of the west, are doubtless 
still represented among our population. None 
of them have been entirely obliterated, but all 
have been amalgamated to a considerable extent. 
The Romans probably left a few families behind 
them; but their connexion with Britain much re- 
sembled our own intercourse with India. They 
built cities and constructed roads, yet they only 
considered themselves dwellers here for a season. 
Italy was still their home. Their hearts were in 
Rome, on the Tiber, or the mountain sides that 
gird their native land around. ‘They were pre- 
cursors or pioneers of civilization. They left 
their traces in a superior civilization, in language, 
and in laws; yet it by no means seems probable 
that they were settlers and residents in the land. 
A striking illustration of this opinion is found in 
the fact, that no ancient family claimed a Roman 
descent; and yet the Romans did not abandon 
Britain in feud or from quarrels. They were not 
driven out of the island. Their departure was 
even bitterly regretted by the people in the middle 
and southern counties of England, where their in- 
fluence was greater than in the northern parts of 
the island. The withdrawal of the Roman legious 
proves the opinion that they did not consider 
themselves at home in England. They left us in 
consequence of the dangers that then threatened 
Rome. They adopted all the precautions in their 
power to protect the people with whom they appa- 
rently lived on friendly terms, from the inroads of 
the ruder races of the north, and only left them at 
the call of their own land endangered by the 
nations of eastern and northern Europe. 

During the Roman supremacy, which extended 
over many years, it is probable that an extensive, 
if not rapid, immigration occurred from continental 
Europe, then also under the dominion of Rome. 
At that period, a large mixture of the Saxon 
elements may have gradually occurred, and the 
circumstance may explain the invitations given to 
various Saxon soldiers and tribes to take the place 
of the Romans. The Dane, Norman, and Saxon 
form unquestionably one race, and as unquestion- 
ably the more numerous and predominant race in 
Britain, if not also in Ireland. 

If, therefore, the Celtic race is assumed to be 
distinct and separate originally from the Teutonic 
races, we shall still have only two distinct families 
contributing to the existing population. 

No other nation on the earth adapt themselves 
so readily to changes, or have so pushed their 
branches over the seas. The United States form 
an exception, but they are an overgrown branch. 
We have thrown out colonies for now nearly three 
centuries ; but they have been chiefly directed to 
the west. It is only now that we begin to re- 
possess the Kast. ‘The emigration to the St. 
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Lawrence is toa new river. An emigration to 
the Euphrates would only be the completion of a 
circle that has required more than two thousand 
years to form. The emigrant who plants his 
home under the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, 
has chosen to make it in a new land. The settler 
who makes a home on the Lebanon, or under 
Ararat, reverts to the country from which his 
ancestors wandered. He goeshome. Absolutely, 
the East is towards home; socially, the West occu- 
ies that position. The institutions, languages, 
laws of the West are “homely.” The associa- 
tions, the histories, the traditions, and the ruins 
of the East—the past alone have that character. 

The necessities of our commerce point to the 
East. Although the trade in corn has been open 
for ten years, its price is not less than during the 
preceding decennial period. Although the apparent 
trade in cotton-goods grows, yet the profit for 
working cotton falls, and the benefits of the busi- 
ness are nearly monopolised by the planters of the 


States, and are employed as an encouragement to 


the slave system. We must return to the old fields 
and paths to find the means of checking both 
evils; and first the roads must be made. 

We have repeatedly advocated the necessity of 
extending the railway system from Hyderabad, the 
proposed terminus of the Scinde Railway, to the 
Punjaub, and we can have nothing new to say 
respecting the Punjaub Railway Company, except 
that the present political trouble with Persia, which 
may affect ultimately our intercourse with Russia, 
offers the strongest argument for the improvement 
of the communication on the Indus, and that the 
promoters of the Company, in the meantime, 
propose to use the river between Hyderabad and 
Mooltan, making the latter their southern terminus 
for the Punjaub line, and starting from thence to 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub and to Umritsir. 
As it is monetarily and physically impossible to 
complete the communication except at a fixed 
and limited progress, the promoters of the Scinde 
Railway, who are also promoters of the Punjaub, 
and who have established a claim to the formation 
of the Indus line, have acted with proper judgment 
in applying the railway system to those territories 
in which the river system is more defective. The 
Punjaub railway will be 230 miles in length, and 
the river link between Hyderabad and Mooltan 
will be occupied by river steamers of improved 
capabilities. By these different means the passen- 
gers and produce traffic of the north-western 
provinces with Kurachee will be developed ina 
very remarkable manner. Ultimately, and at no 
distant date, the railway, we have no doubt, will 
occupy the entire line of the Indus. 

Another Company has been formed, for the pur- 
pose of connecting Lucknow and Oude, by railway, 
with the port and town of Bombay, from Cawnpoor. 
This line wiil start from Gharepoor, and touching the 
towns named in Oude, will again fall into the great 
line of the Ganges at Cawnpoor. The Company also 
propose to themselves the improvement of the 





river communication in Oude. The moment is 
well selected for the introduction of this scheme, 
when the cotton interests are in dread of being 
deprived of their fair supply of material, and are 
already reduced to famine prices, for Oude is said 
to possess labour and land capable of affecting the 
cotton trade, if their productions could get 
cheaply and speedily to market. The capital of 
the Oude line now proposed is half a million ster- 
ling, and that of the Punjaub Company two anda 
half millions sterling. The latter Company is one 
farther link, and a most important one, in the 
western system suggested by Mr. Andrew, and the 
prosperity of the Punjaub, in its isolated position, 
guarantees the success of the scheme, in farther 
and indefinitely increasing the business of the five 
rivers region; where a very large portion of the 
European forces in India are stationed now; and 
where ultimately, we have no doubt, Europeans 
will reside in larger numbers than in any other 
province of India, with the necessary exception of 
the Presidential cities. 

The extent of the communicating lines necessary 
in the East, render the formation of railways 
through them a tedious work. The rate of pro- 
gress is very rapid, yet a long period will pass 
before these lines can cover the land. The 
Euphratean and Scinde schemes have, therefore, 
wisely taken rail and river into their system. A 
line will be laid along the banks of the Euphrates 
when the work can be done cheaply and conveni- 
ently ; but in the meantime the iron rails will link 
the Euphrates with the Mediterranean, passing 
Aleppo and Antioch. Iron rails will run nearly 
parallel with the Indus, when the work can be 
completed, but without waiting for that, rails will 
be placed through the dangerous portions of the 
river below Hyderabad, and again above Mooltan. 
This is the mixed system ; and it is well adapted 
to present exigencies, not only of a commercial 
but of a political character. 

A work by Mr. Andrew on the Euphratean 
Valley Railway discusses the advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of this route at great 
length, and in an able manner; able because it 
forms a series of commercial and political facts. 
It is the route to India, the shortest communica- 
tion with the largest limb of any empire that ever 
existed since the beginnings of history. We want 
corn, and cotton, and sugar, and silks. For the 
first three of these articles we resort to serf or 
slave labour. Our domestic system moves labo- 
riously, but it moves; not because we steal alto- 
gether, but only because we buy what others take 
by force. The community feel deeply this depend- 
ence on slave-grown produce. They do not much 
like to hear often of the fact; yet it them, 
and they wince under it. Thus, when Dr. Living- 
stone returned here so few weeks since, he was 
feted, and had the freedom of cities and towns 
bestowed upon him, and there is no end yet of 
public exeitement, nor likely soon to be, i 
those discoveries which he has made. the 
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120 DR, LIVINGSTONE AND SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


nation could afford to pay liberally for the solution 
of scientific problems respecting the North-West 
passage, we can surely afford to be glad at the 
elucidation of Africa, and the bringing to 


South. 
Hiis pamphlet is published to-day,* but we have 
not seen it. Still, we have recorded statements 


that in some measure, for our purpete, supply its | — 
) Pe Salt _no land carriage is incurred. Let the contempo- 


_raries of these men be encouraged by a little ca- 


place. ‘Thus of one district in South Africa, he 
says :— 


With respect to the fertility of the soil, I have very little 
doubt, because cotton is already cultivated, though of inferior 
quality. It is short in the pile. In Cazengo, a district of 
Angola, 1,200 cloths, each six feet long by three broad, is 
the annual tribute of the free population to Government. 
There is bees’-wax in great abandance in the interior, bat 
the people eat the honey and throw the wax away. Coffee, 
wheat, sugar, and indigo were formerly exported from Tete. 
The country in many parts is quite covered with wild vines ; 
but the grapes are bad. ‘There is abundance of specular 
iron ore and the black oxide, but I have spoken of these 
elsewhere’ The wheat grows on parts flooded by the Zam- 
bee ; and this river inundates large patches of country an- 
nually, exactly as the Nile does. Indeed, it rises in a great 
valley containing extensive collections of water with 
islands. And, as the view of Sir R. Murchison respecting 
the formation of Africa was remarkably confirmed by my 
observations, made without the remotest idea of his having 
enunciated it clearly three years before, [ think it highly 
probable that the Zambee and Nile rise in one great valley. 
The valley of the Nile between Cairo and Alexandria is the 
exact counterpart to the valley of the Barotse, between 16 
and 144 degrees south latitude, and 23 degrees east 
longitude. 


Cotton is already cultivated in this district, but it 
is so short in the pile ; yet Syria is nearer, and 
Mesopotamia is not so far from home as Cazengo, 
and every year the export of cotton increases from 
the port of Aleppo and Antioch ; but it will increase 
immeasurably when it can be brought cheaply and 
quickly to market. Coffees and sugars were 
formerly exported from Tete. Well, but the 
Arabs grow the finest coffee in the world, and 
India could produce a ton of sugar for each of 
our people annually, if it could only be brought to 
the sea. ‘This Southern Africa produces wheat. 
True; but wheat in large quantities can always 
be purchased at 15s. to 20s. on the Euphrates, at 
10s. \to 16s. on the Indus, and the construction 
of roads will supply us with wheat to any 
amount that we can require. 

Look what little necessity exists for slavery 
anywhere. Weagain quote Dr. Livingstone :— 


Look at the insignificant island of the Manritius, 35 miles | 
long by 25 broad :—a great piece of volcanic rock, and so | 


little soil that the boulders which covered it must be placed 
in rows, as drystone dykes, in order to get space for the sugar 
cane ; the holes are made for the cane between the rows, 
and a little guano added, for without that there would be no 
augar; and when that part is exhausted the dykes must all 
be moved on to the intervening space. The labour must all 
be brought by colonial money from India, and then English 
enterprise produces sugar equal in amount to one-fourth of 
the entire consumption of Great Britain. The population of 
this wonderful little island, 200,000, is entirely free; the 
labourers happy, and comparatively free from the influence 








of caste, feel more friendly to Christianity and civilisation, 
and often return home such men to speud their after life in 
ease and quiet. Indeed, it is free labour which here, as in 
Angola, produces the large supply of the articles we need, 


: | The latter country contains a population of 600,000 souls, 
light of wide tracts of useful land, in the far | 


and only from 5 to 7 per cent. are slaves. 


Why should these thirty-five miles long by twen- 
ty-five miles broad of volcanic rock, on which our 
Hindoos labour, beat the world in sugar ? Because 


pital and good roads iu India, and we shall spee- 
dily see the end of slavery in the Southern States 
of America. 

We copy another passage from Dr. Livingstone, 
iu which he describes the goodwill of the negroes 
of Angola, towards bartering and Jabouring. 


Then in Angola a very large amount of ivory, beeswax, 
and palm and sweet oil is exported. We met hundreds of 
people carrying these articles to the coast. The Balonda 
and Ambonda collect most beeswax by means of hives, 
which we saw ata distance of a few miles on trees in the 
forest. They are not given to steal each other’s honey, from 
a fear of medicine being placed on the trees, For the most 
part, nearly all the wax is collected by perfectly free agency, 
though to one sitting in London the amount seems enormons, 
And so of the palm and sweet oil. It is produced by inde- 
pendent negroes, and had they roads, as 1 recommended they 
shonld have, in Angola, the produce would be multiplicd a 
hundredfold. I say this because of the cheap rate at which 
these articles may be obtained from the cultivators in the 
interior, and the very wonderful predeliction which all 
Africans have for barter. In connexion with this subject, I 
may mention that before our cruisers were so increased in 
number as to repress the trade in slaves, the traders went 
inland and purchased slaves sufficient to carry the wax, 
ivory, &e., they could find, to the coast. Both were sold for 
exportation. But when our cruisers became, by increased 
numbers, more efficient, a new system was necessary ; and 
now the Government of Angola compe's the negroes living 
under it to render service by transportiug merchandise at a 
fixed rate, to the coast. This was pretty clear proof that 
the slave trade was repressed, though it did not prove its 
entire suppression. We cannot always trace an untruth to 
itsauthor. Thad imbibed a Yankee notion that our cruisers 
only made bad worse, and increased by interference the hor- 
rors of the middle passage. 


Dr. Livingstone only agreed with some other 
opponents of slavery, in supposing that our vessels 
make bad worse; but he ingenuously confesses the 
mistake. Angola is far away, farther than Aleppo 
or Antioch, or any Syrian town, of which the 
population are also industrions if they can get em- 
ploymeut—for a large trade has been done recently 
in silks in Syria, merely because soine Scotch 
houses supplied the capital. May commercial 
liissions among the negroes of South Africa 
prosper; nevertheless, let us net forget that equally 
good fields, and a more numerous people, under 
tolerably strict laws, live at some ten day’s sail 
from us, nearer than New Orleans, and also able 
to supply cotton and bee’s-wax, for the land was a 
land flowing with milk and honey. The colonists 
of Natal apparently wished an immigration of In- 
dian labourers into their section of South Africa. 
They applied to the Government for aid in order 
that they might grow cotton. Dr. Livingstone 
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LABOUR IN 


states their reason in a few words. They could | 

tlabour at a cheap rate at home; but they 
had a wish to get capital also, and at the same 
time, being clever men, they attempted a dodge 
to get their bills discounted. 


But it may be objected that the colonists of Natal cannot 
get free labour from the Caffres, and our Government must 
supply them with coolies—there can be no harm in quoting 
the Natalians’ own words, as published from reports of pub- 
lic meetings in their own newspapers. ‘The avowed object 
of the speakers at one meeting, a few years ago, was to induce 
the Government to grant Chinese or coolie labour, “ for then 
they would get English capital on the strength of it.” Now, 
I wish them to get some of it; they would make a mach 
better use of it than the Emperor of Russia would; but, 
though desirous to see them prosper, I think it will be in 
their power to remember that Caffre labour by the thousand 
was at their door at 7s. 6d. per month, andif a Times’ com- 
missioner had gove out they would both“have left off their 
clamour for “ Jabour” ani for a Caffre war, for these “ Zimes’ 
people” are sad fellows for putting the ends of things to- 
gether. ‘The attempt by a commission to get up a Caffre 
war produced the opinion of the Recorder of Natal, “ that 
history does not present another instance in which greater 
security was enjoyed by the Natalians during the period of 
English occupation.” Mr. Cleote, the recorder, 1s a gentle- 
man of Dutch descent, of distinguished impartiality of judg- 
ment, and eminent in legal attainments. And then they 
were told, xem con., in the commission, that nearly all those 
who were clamouring for labour were so unable to employ 
Jabour that they had actually come to the colony in search 
of employment. I wish them success; but you will see 
whether their want of labour means more than want of 
capital, and whether the case has any bearing on the ques 
tion—producing cotton by free labour in Africa, 


They would get English capital on the strength 
of the Indian coolies; but why cannot India get 
English capital on the strength of its coolies at 
home. Why do we not at once set to the eman- 
cipation of the slaves of the West, by aid of the 
soil of the Kast. We must balance the West by 
the East, in order to recover one portion of our 
race from a state of Egyptian bondage. 

Dr. Livingstone assures us that Africa is not 
suitable for slavery. The crime cannot be carried 
on there. ‘The means of escape are so abundant, 
that men would not remain with owners. We may 
however allow Dr. Livingston to state this part of 
the case for himseli, It is a very important  ar- 
gument agaiast slavery within Africa—namely, that 
it is impossible, except within a limited district :— 


Now, these various chiefs, though nearly independent of 
each other, are by no means independent of their people. 
Suppose a man is dissatisfied with one chief he can easily 
transfer himself to another. And as a chief's importance 
increases with the number of his followers, fugitives are 
always received with open arms. ‘The chiefof the Balobale, 
who are west of the Balonda (12 degrees, and 13 degrees S. 
lat., 23 degrees E. long.) sold some of his people a few years 
ago to Mambari. ‘The consequence was, whole villages 
passed over to the Balonda, and we saw them as an important 
part of the population under Shinte. Slavery invariably 
produces bad neighbourhood. Nearly all the Portuguese 
wars have had this clement in them—‘ they received and 
kept our fugitive slaves.’ So constantly is this the case I 
cannot conceive a cordial friendship between the United 
States and England till either a fugitive slave act is opera- 
tive in Canada or England, or slavery is abolished in the 
south. In Africa an extensive slave system could not be 
carried out anywhere except in the spaces enclosed in the 
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deep reedy rivers of the Great Valle. One of the queens of 
the Sebituane tried to escape thence to the south; but, 
though accompanied by eight attendants, she got so en- 


' tangled in the branches of the rivers, as to be obliged, after 
| a moath’s absence, to give herself up. 


In all the other 
parts of the country the facilities for escape are so great 
that the slave system, even though it were desirable to 
establish it, could not be worked. Would it be necessary ? 
Take the most free and independent persons in the country, 
the Bushmen and Bakalwhari ; they kill and prepare upwards 
of 30,000 small animals, the skins of which are taken an- 
nually to the Cape in the shape of ‘karosses.’ Ultimately 
many of them purchase tea in China, Three or four traders 
manage the whole affair, Ask an American, and he would 
answer that these animals could only be collected from the 
desert by slave labour. 


These circumstances form our encouragement 
for the establishment of cotton and sugar planta- 
tions within Africa; but it is a strong assertion 
that any form or any shape of country will 
in itself prevent slavery, especially after we have 
all read “* Dred and the Cedar Swamp,” believing 
that the forest scenery of North Carolina has been 
in no way exaggerated by the authoress. All 
those persons who want to provide against the 
possible establishment of slavery in these trades 
should prosecute them in the East. There they 
have labourers, not reckoned in tribes, but in em- 
pires. They have land under cultivation, and 
jungle land to almost any extent. And they are 
so far connected with ourselves, that they can 
never be enslaved without our consent. They have 
fought the battle of free labour in the Mauritius, 
aud we have only to cut up [ndia into squares or 
oblongs, of the size of the Mauritius, and surround 
them with navigation, or rail, or even good roads, 
in order to attain “a thousand like results.’’ The 
landowners then should accomplish that work. 
This is a very natural infeernce; but the land- 
owners are virtually the British Parliament and 
people, so far as they controul the proceedings of 
the East India Company. It must be admitted‘ 
also, that these landowners have discharged their 
duty nobly for some years past, at least, in the 
construction of railwuys, but without individual 
efforts, a long period will elapse before they can 
elicit the pith of the land. Indigo planting is 
known to have been very successful. Euro- 
peans who have followed it have become fat 
end rich, and even rosy. What reason is there 
that others should not pursue the cotton or sugar 
growing business in the same way? Joint stock 
compauies have got under, or may, we presume, 
even in India get under the wgis of limited liabi- 
lity ; and if we are really earnest ia desiring to 
beat Gordon, Legree, and Co. out of their profit- 
able Mobile and New Orleans business $n slave 
produce—look to the East. It is well to help 
Africa, but the South is the bye-piay of the strug- 
gle with the West, and can only be used as a 
feint, although one that may turn into reality; yet 
for a time the strife between freedom and slavery 
must depend upon the East. It is sirange that 
slavery, which began in the East will probably re- 
ceive its death blow in that quatrer. 
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We highly value the efforts of Dr. Livingstone. 
Even as an effort to extend our science, his 
achievements deserve all the praise bestowed upon 
them—all the reward that they are likely to at- 
tract. Happily we believe that Dr. Livingstone 
pushed through his wanderings in Africa, as he 
pushed through his studies at Blantyre, on the 
Clyde, from higher motives than men’s praise, and 
for a higher reward than men’s gold. He stands 
out as one of the leading men of his day, and 
we rejoice to claim him as one of those remarkable 
Scotch operatives, whose achievements in many 
lands and many walks reflect honour on their land. 
The nations whom he has brought to light, will, 
we trust, experience all the advautages of civilisa- 
tion, without passing through the horrors that 
have often attended their introduction. The good 
that he hopes for, we hope also, and believe will 
be realised in pleasant lands made still more 
pleasant, and villages turned into great commercial 
cities. The gospel that he preaches may soon, we 
trust, he glad tidings to those in whose ears it 
sounds now but as a strange tale. Fair may be 
the land that he has trod, first among British 
subjects, clear its streams, and deep and wide its 
great Southern river—its second Nile. Nevertheless, 
India is fair—there are no mountains like its moun- 
tains, no rivers in the old world like its rivers; no 
other cities in Asia like its cities ; no lands open and 


equal to its lands; no population more majestic in | 
looked. 


their multitude, save one, and none claiming from 
us, with the same good right, aid and guidance. 
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| That is the land we need to penetrate, the people 


we need to help; and whose help we need ina 
contest with the plough, as we have had it often 
in contests with the sword; if we are to wipe 
away from us the black and burning stain, corro- 
ding morality to the heart, of being the Sawards 
of slave-robbery, the very Fagans of those Ameri- 
cau Field-lanes, where the Legrees have their 
home and trade. 

And in penetrating to India we give life to 
Egypt, to Mesopotamia, and Syria—to the birth 
places of arts of literature and science, the early 
homes of our faith. The Euphratean scheme wiil 
treble the produce shipped from the district be- 
tween the great river and the great sea in twelve 
months. The Pacha of Bagdad has a representa- 
tive in this country seeking commercial aid to do 
exactly what we want done. We presume that a 
small outlay would make a junction between the 
Euphrates and Tigris at Bagdad. The link would 
answer the object of the Pacha of that city. It 
would open a new route to Persia, when we have 
again peace with Persia, and it would throw fresh 
business into the Euphbratean schemes. 

We are interested in Africa, but more so in 
Mesopotamia—the birthplace of mankind—and 
more so still in Syria, around which these schemes 
will throw a girdle of civilisation ; and it is strange 
that the capacities of the two latter countries to 
grow cotton has been and is yet so much over- 
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DOMESTIC. 

Tue intelligence of the past month is neces- 
sarily dull. The season supplies the cause. At 
this period of the year commercial and political 
business are comprised within the smallest limit. 
Parliament will assemble early in February, and 
the usual activity in rumours will be resumed. A 
number of seats in Parliament are vacant, and for 
one county, Lauarkshire, Mr. A. B. Cochrane has 
been returned. He is a landowner, the Laird of 
Lamington, with a certain literary reputation, an 
old character for extreme Puseyism, and a rancor- 
ous hatred to Scotland, for which he has paid 
recently the penance of advocating Scottish rights. 
The election is one of the many evidences of the 
power gf a Dukedom. All the newspapers of the 
district opposed Mr. Cochrane’s return, but the 
Duke of Hamilton beat the press without a contest. 

Mr. Kinglake, the author of ‘“‘Eothen,” is a can- 
didate for au English borough, and will, we trust, be 
successful; for the Legislature wants genius and 
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The Carlton Club have carefully watched the 
movements of the Ministry and that party called 
Peelite, or profanely styled Purgatorial ; and they 
lave deduced from certain civilities between peo- 
ple in the Cabinet, and other people in the coffin 
of Mahomet, that a junction is designed between 
those who are in and those who are at the door ; 
and they have accordingly proclaimed the banns. 
Viscount Palmerston objects probably to any part- 
nership of this nature. What strength could he 
derive from a coalition with Sir James Graham 
and his friends? Sir James is not according to 
the programme to join the Admiralty again, but to 
have another office. Mr. Gladstone is to expend 
his ecclesiastical learning upon the exchequer and 
its many figures. Each of the allies must dis- 
place an old friend, and the Premier would not 
accept the certain loss for the chance of gain. 

A powerful agitation prevails everywhere against 
the increased income tax, which is still continued, 
although the Russian war is over in the meantime. 








The Chancellor of the Exchequer had expressed an 
intention of continuing this extra charge for 
another year; but the movement on the subject 


| 
literary power in its consultations, and especially | 
men like the author of “ Eothen,” familiar with | 


the East. 
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threatens to carry away the present system and 
leave only a property tax behind. No arrange- 
ment can be more unjust than that whereby pre- 
carious incomes are taxed at the same rate as 
annuities, and the latter terminating with li‘e at 
the same rate as the proceeds of property that 
may descend from one generation to another. No 
other subject of a financial character has led to 
more meetings than those on the income tax during 
the past month, since the days of the corn laws. 
The Government might borrow aid from the 
Peelites upon this subject if it could be procured 
cheaply ; but a coalition would be over the price, 
especially as it would not give effective resistance 
to the popular will on taxation, and might afford 
the Russelite Whigs an opportunity of turning 
over the coach, aud the Derbyites their time to 
turn it once more on the wheels. 

Sir Robert Peel was sent to Moscow on the 
coronation embassy, in the train of Lord Granville. 
The selection was not adroit. The young Baronet 
had pleaded strongly for a war to emancipate 
Poland. These speeches are read in high quarters 
at St. Petersburgh and remembered. Since his 
return, Sir Robert Peel has professed to know 
more of the Baltic and of Russia than many of 
his friends; and has delivered one or two lectures 
on these subjects in a graphic style, but more free 
and easy than became a member of the Govern- 
ment. He called the Governor of Nishni Novo- 
gorod “a brick.” He stated that another nobleman 
had swindled him in the hire of horse flesh. He 
quizzed the ambassadors of all nations, and he 
talked nonsense; for he informed an audience at 
Stafford we believe, that the people of Nishni 
Novogorod had scarcely ever seen an English face 
until his party went there, and immediately after- 
wards described the kind of English traders whom 
le met at the fair. His indiscretions will cost him 
his place at the Admiralty according to some 
authorities; but Sir Robert Peel can afford to be 
idle until he be wise. 

THE TEMPESTS AND THE STEAMERS. 

The month began with cruel storms upon sea 
aud land, causing an unusual loss of life upon the 
ord and 4th. The crews of two boats, one on the 
east and the other on the west coast of England, 
perished in endeavouriag to rescue seamen in dis- 
tress. ‘Twenty-six men were drowned in the two. 
The loss of life at sea in these storms around our 
islands, ran from one to two hundred. Thiree 
steamers have been wrecked during the month. 
One is the Tyne, the best ship of the fleet belong- 
ing to the Royal West India Company, who are 
very unfortunate. ‘This steamer was lost because 
the captain neglected to take soundings in a fog, 
and at night. Red-tapeism appears to prevail on 
these large mercantile vessels, as it lived and 
throve at Balaklava, ‘The first and second officers 
declared upon their examination that the lead 
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passengers were placed in jeopardy by their neg- 
lect! Nobody was lost, but the fine large ship is 
firm among the rocks. 

The loss of the Violet upon the Goodwin Sands 
was a more serious occurrence. This vessel was 
compelled, according to postal formalities, to leave 
Ostend in a storm, which threatened destruction to 
anything that could float. The Violet never 
reached the English port, and all her crew perished. 
The circumstance calls for a reconsideration of the 
postal route to the Continent. It is stated that 
the line from Harwich would lead vessels more 
out of the way of danger. The Government 
have expended large sums of money from the 
national funds upon that port, which seems to be 
the more convenient point of departure for central 
and northern Europe. 

For a considerable time past, persons engaged 
in the trade with India have complained of the 
Marseilles route, and its numerous delays. The 
late Mr. Waghorn ultimately preferred Trieste. 
Telegraphic intelligence of the Indian mail is re- 
ceived earlier from Trieste than any other port of 
Europe. It would appear to offer a more conve- 
nient route to Alexandria than Marseilles. The 
distance measured in time from London to Hare 
wich, to Rotterdam, and thence by Vienna to 
Trieste and Alexandria is but 142 hours, and 
might be reduced. The passage to Egypt from 
England would thus be brought to six days—and 
from one of several causes, or all working toge- 
ther, it is now nearly double that time. How the 
immense interests connected with India submit 
for three months to lose a week on each Indian 
mail, except that they think it cannot be gained, 
is a baffling question. It is a matter of deep mo- 
ment to them. ‘The mere interest of the money 
must be a large item in the loss. Straight lines 
are now equally necessary on land and water— 
straight and short where they can be obtained; 
and the completion of the Dutch-Rhenish lines, 
and the capabilities of the Harwich harbour to 
accommodate large vessels, will together render 
that town the first stage in Eastern travel; and 
our half-way house to the continent—giving it, 
in fine, some claim for those two representatives 
who have been grudged to it so long, and deser- 
vedly grudged too—unless Lord John Russell cut 
one of them away next session; and in that case, 
its new line of steamers will compensate Harwich 
for the loss; and we think will afford the safest 
mode of transit, or that least exposed to banks and 
shoals from London to continental travellers. 
This new line will, we believe, commence to run 
inthe next month, carrying the Dutch mails, and 
in a‘very short time will, carry those Eastern 
mails that, including the Australiay, are the most 
important from this country. We refer necessa- 
rily and alone to the Overland Mail, now sent by 
way of Marseilles, for the slow mails will not take 


should have been used, but they did not deem it | the Harwich Company line, and the Eastern 
necessary to say that to the Captain, for it was | Counties, but the old route from Southampton to 
not their duty, although the lives of the crew and Gibraltar. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The quarrel between Prussia and Switzerland 
concerning Neufchatel, was the ianocent cause of 
extensive armaments. The Swiss have put 
140,000 men under arms, and were prepared to 
offer a rough resistance to the Prussian armies, if 
they had entered the republican territory in 
hostility ; but the business appears to be settled. 

; AMERICA. 

The latest intelligence from America left the 
adventurous General Walker in a critical position 
upon the lake, and the shores of the lake of Ni- 
caragua, where his army were greatly reduced, and 
so surrounded by the exasperated natives on every 
side, that he could not describe himself, in the 
language of Alexander Selkirk, as the monarch of 
all he surveys—for his authority was |inited to a 
district not exceeding twelve miles in iength, and 
of still more contracted breadth. Reeruits con- 
tinue to leave the States for his service, but the 
service swallows them upon arrival, and the wer 
against Central America will probably be unsuc- 
cessful at this turn; except in the destruction 
of lives and property ; for many men have already 
perished, and in killing them much property has 
been destroyed. 

CHINA AND TEA. 

The war with the Chinese creates even a deeper 
interest than that with the Persians, for of them 
we know more than of the descendants of the 
Medes and their friends. Knowing that the 
Bogue forts, those of Canton, the Cantonian 
palace, and the war junks in the river had all 
been destroyed or taken by Admiral Seymour 
without producing any change upon the impertura- 
ble Yeh; the public want to learn what next ? 
This is one of those cases in which the telegraph 
is very desirable. Are we to prosecute the quar- 
re! with Yeh, and endeavour to seize Canton, or to 
be contented with Chusan, as a compensation for 
the twelve men taken from the lorcha, and very 
probably long ago beheaded ? 

The Chinese and the Persian wars have 
furnished new excitement at home. The former has 
caused a rapid advance in the price of tea. The 
new company proposed at Calcutta for its 
cultivation in India would obtain at present any 
rezsonable amount of capital in Britain. The 
serious character of the intelligence from Canton 
by the last mail has induced persons to expect the 
bombardment and ultimate conquest of thie city. 
A noisy party in this country oppose this war as 
they oppose all wars, They work the press with 
vigour; but the history of events is scarcely 
known here, and we can only conclude that 
Sir John Bowring is pretty much still the same 
man he was when we knew him, before he was 
member for Bolton, and during the period that 
he was in Parliament; and if he has not changed 
greatly he looks on hostilities as the last shift of 
outraged humanity; and may err in postponing 
them, but not in carelessly rushing into fire, havoc, 
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We do not suppose that many of the persons 
_ who oppose the war have the slightest notion of 
| the brutalities practised at Canton, under Mandarin 
Yeh, towards the revolutionists. Whether the 
number of heads cut off by him be, as accordin 
to a correspondent of the Zimes, 70,000, or only 
7,000, matters so very littie that all the scoun. 
drelism of European tyrants dwindles to a speck 
_ before the sins of this wretch. If, therefore, the 
British fleet can shell him and all the men of blood 
who accompany him out of Canton, or out of 
China, or out of the earth, we shall only think 
that they have done good service to humanity. 

The British authorities, we trust, will seize the 
day of actual war as an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the revolutionist chief, who has been de 
facto king at Nankin for a considerable period ; 
and of assisting him to establish his authority in 
those parts of China acessible to our forces before 
the Russian Romanoffs can give that aid to their 
Tartar cousins the Manchoos ; which they are said 
to have promised in exchange for value received 
on the coasts of China. 

THE PERSIAN WAR. 

The possession of Karack and Bushire, in the 
Persian Gulf, may satisfy the expedition against 
Persia, as bases of negociation for the restoration 
of Herat, with expenses. The Persian ambassador, 
who has been received at the Court of France, 
offered at Constantinople to Lord de Redcliffe the 
restoration of Herat, but he seemed destitute of 
diplomatic authority to treet, and the British 
Government probably require some stations in the 
Persian Gulf, to save expenses in any future move- 
ments on their part, that subsequent proceedings 
against Affghanistan, by or from Persia, may render 
necessary. 

The war is treated at home as one for the inva- 
sion of Persia from ‘Bushire to Shiraz, from that 
old capital to Ispaban,and from Ispahan to Teheran, 
for the Persian Government have gradually re- 
moved to the north, un/il the residence of the 
Court is within a short distance from the Caspian. 
At the same time, Brigadier Chamberlain had 
plunged, it was said, with five thousand men into 
Affghanistan, with the jutention of holding Cabul, 
aud probably pushing westward upon the route of 
Alexander the Great, of Greece. The confusion was 
increased by the determination of the Russians to 
take part in the fray; and the probable marchof their 
armies from the southern Caspian to protect the 
metropolis of Teheran, which is not in material 
danger, from an army of ten or twelve thousand 
men on the Gulf. These events may all spring 
out of this Persian war, but they cannot occur 
within a short time. The conformation of the 
southern provinces of Persia prevents an advance 
in that direction by a large force. The cheap and 
quick road ‘into Persia is by the Euphrates and 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and can only be followed 
with the concurrence of Turkey, or in opposition 
to the Sultan. The Shah of Persia might have 





and slaughter. 


closed that route, and even regained Georgia and 
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the intervening districts, during the last war, if he 
had afforded assistance to Turkey; but he has 
decided upon an alliance with Russia, the only 
power that has recently seized any part of the 
Persian empire, and the only state likely to make 
further appropriations out of that land. 

The existing hostilities will tend probably to 
the capture of all the Persian islands in the gulf, 
and all the towns or stations on the coast. 
that has been accomplished, the southern provinces 
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which are of little value, may be occupied and all | 


communication between the interior and the ocean 
stopped. If these operations do not tend to the 
restitution of Herat, and compensation to the 
Heratees—and if the Persians persist in their 
raids against Affghanistan, the Russians must be 
well prepared upon the Caspian, for the Emperor 
Napoleon is reported to have said, and said wisely, 
that peace or war rested with the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and what next—and next—may happen are 
questions easy to ask but difficult to answer. 

The opening of the Euphrates Vailey by the 
construction of a railway from the Mediterranean 
port to the river, and the employment for a time, 
and until the line can be extended prudently to 
Bussorah, of steamers on the river, will change all 
the circumstances of central Asia. It will afford 
a rapid transit for soldiers although chiefly intended 
for the conveyance of merchants. The telegraph 
along the line will place us in daily communication 
with the Gulf. The railway and steamer systems 
upon the Euphrates and the Indus, are equivalent 
to additional fortresses and more numerous armies ; 
and while the steps necessary for the works in 
Turkey have all been completed, the new line of 
the Punjaub has all been subscribed. The advance 
of these great works is not more necessary for the 
material prosperity, than for the military strength 
of India and Turkey; and the respective Govern- 
ments will facilitate their construction for both 
reasons. 

RUSSIA 
~The meaning of the Conference of Paris in 
1556, regarding Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents, 
possessions claimed by both Russia and Turkey, 
has been defined by the Conference of Paris in 
1357, in a manner favourable to the views of Tur- 
key and of the British Cabinet. The Austrians 
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are to evacuate Moldavia and Wallacliia early in 
March. The British fleet will leave the Euxine 
at the same date. The Russians, at the suggestion 
of the Emperor Napoleon, have received equiva- 
lent ground to that which they have abandoned 
in consequence of this dispute, but the exchange 
is supposed to be of no strategic value. The im- 
provement of the Danubian trade may be expected 
from this solution of the question; aud it is a 
curious fact that recently mauy of our commercial 
politicians looked complacently at the probable 
conquest by Russia of Turkey as a means of ad- 
vancing mercantile business, and now acknowledge 
that the restitution of the delta of the Danube to 
Turkey was necessary for that purpose. The 
Danube is now entirely a Turkish river at its 
entrance into the Euxine; and the circumstance 
will facilitate the construction of the proposed 
canal through the neck of the Dobrudscha, if that 
work should be considered necessary. 

The Russian Government make undoubted 
preparations for war at Cronstadt. Their war 
ships are all to be transformed from sailing vessels 
into steamers with screws and new engines. Their 
Baltic fleet will be very numerous, but it may not 
be very powerful. The jealousy of British naval 
power may occasionally tempt the continental 
nations to construct an extravagant number of 
floating batteries; but a numerous mercantile navy 
is essential to a foriaidable fleet. 

FRANCE. 

The infamous slaughter of the late Archbishop of 
Paris, while in the performance of his professional 
duties, by an ex-priest of the name of Verger, 
has been the talk of Paris for two weeks. The 
assassin used the knife adroitly. He struck once 
only. His skill appears to have mollified the Pa- 
risians in the loss of their Archbishop—an_excel- 
lent man we believe, and the murderer is called 
mad. The crime, however, has not excited the 
horror that might have been reasonably anticipated. 
The late prelate was nominated by General Ca- 
vaignac, the Republican. His predecessor in the 
diocese was shot dead at the barricades. He 
became a favourite of the Buonapartes, and the 
people who deserted the Republicans believed, 
perhaps, that the prelate should have continued 
firm to his friends. . 
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a school to teach common things to young girls, of 
which they are uncommonly ignorant often; and, 
therefore, complaints of careless servants, and what 


Tuts little volume’s heroine is a peasant girl in an | is worse, thriftless wives, abound, Millicent Ray 


| lived in the village of Wetherley, with ber father 


English village, who contrizes to make much go 


far; and, by the aid of the’rector’s wife, establishes | and mother, both infirm people, yet she managed 
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to keep them not only out of the workhouse, but 
in a comfortable house of their own ; and this was 
her way :— 

With the first morning light, Millicent was up, for it was 
her day for churning, and she liked to have her batter made 
up before it grew too hot; this, with the pig and chickens 
to feed, occupied her amply till breakfast-time, which she 
wished to get quickly out of the way to-day, for she must 
be off to town to sell her butter and eggs, and back again 
before two o'clock to go to the vicarage. But Millicent 
was never in a bustle ; she managed her work with so much 
method and regularity, and was so particular in keeping 
everything in its place, that she was never delayed by having 
to hunt for auything, for Millicent considered that economy 
in time was quite as needful as economy in money. She 
had been early impressed with the belief that our time is 
not our own,—that each moment of our life is lent us for 
some wise purpose, and that for every moment needlessly 
wasted account must be rendered. Well would it be if all 
would give as good an account asshe will be able to render, 
of constant usefulness to her fellow-creatures, and consistent 
service of her God. Millicent was no heroine, there was 
nothing outwardly to distinguish her from many of her class; 
but all her virtues might be summed up in one,—she did her 
“duty in that station of life into which God had callde 
her.” 


“ The hand of the diligent maketh rich,” seems to 
have been one of Millicent’s opinions, not that she 
was ever rich in one meaning, and that also the 
common one, but she was rich in another sense, 
and that the superior one,—being able to help 
her neighbours in trouble, and to provide for her- 
self. The rector’s lady wanted a reform in the 
homes of the labourers, for amongst others the 
following reasons :— 

I’m sure better managed cottage homes would empty thie 
public-houses soonerthan anything. If the tired labouring 
man was sure of a cheerful, orderly room, with a comfortable 
meal, nicely prepared, he would far rather, many of them, 
stay there than seek for such comfort in the beer-shop. So 
few of the women in that class of life study the comfort of 


their husbands; they drag on an existence somehow, but 
without any fixed rule of conduct, any strong sense of duty. 


Thus the school originated, and, we presume, 
that the work is designed to teach the use of such 
schools, where those accomplishments may be 
taught that are absolutely necessary in common 
life. The establishment of such schools would 
be a great blessing to society, if they were well 
conducted, only we do not quite agree with Milli- 
cent that cotton isa fibre, or that a blanket is not 
clothing; or, again, that “cotton is cheaper than 
linen,” is not a very fair answer from a little girl 
to the question, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
cotton aud linen?” The little book sketches out 
the means of doing much good in an economic 
way ; although this is done by a narrative, and not 


by rules. 


Episodes in the War Life of a Soldier. By Carper 
Campsett. London: William Skeflington, 
1 vol., pp., 248. 

Our readers have been indebted to Major Calder 

Campbell for very many poetic contributions to 

our pages. He is one of the most prolific of 





sonneteers, and one of the more tlegant of the 
Indian writers. His works naturally are connected 
with the East and Eastern subjects, for his mili- 
tary life was passed in India. The present volume 
contains, as the title explains, not a continuous 
narrative, but a series of tales, interspersed with 
very pretty poetry. The Episodes contain many 
lessons in the natural history of the Burmese Em- 
pire, for their author passed through the first and 
the more serious Burmese war, and he dispiays 
great tact in teaching, while he amuses us, and 
that is perhaps the very best thing that a narrator 
of episodes, in any kind of life, can attempt to 
do. Notwithstanding all the tropical advantages 
of the Burmese soil, we would rather not have for 
a daily visitor, the rough and ready 


PEESHASH. 


Now, any one who has visited the East will corroborate 
the fact as regards the aggressive power possessed by those 
same perambulating obelisks of dust, which, originating no 
one can tell how, ascends in a swirl from the earth, over 
which careering in capricious course, it sweeps everything 
that comes in its way, from a leaf to a lizard, until all at 
once, with a dying sough, it subsides, as it arose, in mystery ; 
dispersing Heaven and the scientific only know how, for 
even as you mark its progress rising from the ground till it 
soars many feet above it, it breaks suddenly away in the air, 
whilst “function is smothered in surmise” at its singular 
origin and end. The natives of Malabar call it kuatoopee- 
shash, the wind demon; and I myself have seen it unroof 
the thatched bungalow of a brother subaltern in the 
twinkling of an eye; whilst on another occasion it made 
free with the whole paraphernalia of a field officer, who was 
preparing for a parade on a screen outside his verandah, 
where he was dressing, when lo! enter the Peeshash, and 
wheeling round the compound comes upon the screen, where 
instantly ravishing its military treasures, it carries them 
several furlongs up into the air, letting them descend on a 
huge tamarind tree on the parade, to the great admiration of 
all beholders! As we approached the keoum, one of those 
things rose directly behind us, and had we stood upon 
“the order of our going,” marching in formal drill style, I 
have not a doubt but that it would have levelled some of us, 
and severed the ranks as completely as if we had been so 
much chaff and straw; but we speedily wheeled right and 
left to let it pass lovingly, and well it was no Burmans were 
by to attack us then, for our eyes were blinded with that 
pungent powder which poor L, E. L. called, “mud in high 
spirits.” 
And it is not the wind alone that is troublesome, 
or the rain, or the sun, for these matters being out 
of our reach might be borne with patience, but 
the Easterns have a plenitude of insect life that 
we could not sustain with or without a murmur. 
We know the tendencies of the climate necessa- 
rily, and the sad consequences flowing from the 
absence of a seasonable frost; yet we may be 
excused the belief that the Orientalists, both 
Anglo and natives have given up the combat with 
the enemy, in despair, too early. Only think of 
sailing in a vessel that has shipped twenty millions 
of cockroaches or so, with a proportionate host of 
their companions, and whose owners seem to be 
utterly ignorant of the power of burning brim- 
stone :— 

THE VISITATION OF COCKROACHES, 
Soon after we three sailed together in the Hastings for 
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n, a most comfortless, overloaded vessel, where the 
poor subalterns had neither berths nor room in the steerage 
to hang a hammock, but were glad to be permitted the in- 
dulgence of a mattrass on the floor of the cuddy—preferring 
that to the crowded steerage, whence close air and unwhole- 
some smells were ineffectual in expelling the revolting 
yermin that infested it—cockroaches there actually swarmed, 
issuing at night, and, as it would seem at concerted moments, 
in voluminous squads from every crevice and cranny in the 
ship’s timbers ! Nor were we quite free from their nocturnal 
yisits in our fastnesses in the large cabin. With what shud- 
dering sensations used we to hear the first mysterious 
but unmistakeable movement made by their out runners pre- 
paratory to a sally! With what a shrinking of limbs, and 
gathering together of garments did we huddle under our 
sheets and palampores almost unto suffocation when from 
some one point or corner, we heard them commence their 
unaccountable race! First, « few straggling cohorts ; pre- 
sently a strong phalanx, extending in line; lastly, a whole 
force of millions, scampering over and across us the whole 
breadth and length of the cabin. And then, suddenly as it 
began, the inroad ceased, and all was still, save here and 
there a rustle, as of a slimy wing in contact with an ob- 
stacle ; then how carefully we unwrapped ourselves, per- 
spiring at every pore from our swaddling bands, and laugh- 
ing too, even whilst we shuddered to discover that some of 
our clammy assailants remained fixtures in the threads of 
our coverlids, or even struggled amidst our hair! And then, 
how we slammed about with slipper or shoe, wherever we 
thought there might be a chance of hitting a cockroach ! 
Now, has any great naturalist ever expounded the nature 
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of these horrid creatures, and the causes which excite those: 


sudden, brief, and mysterious outbreaks during certain 
watches of the night? But there were other and more 
grim insects,—nay, reptiles, on board of the Hastings than 
our innocent cockroaches, whose only cruelty was their fre- 
gaent attempts to nibble our toe nails. Once we found a 
huge centipede in the lid of one of the lockers, on which at 
the moment Tanfield was adjusting his pillow; nor did I 
wonder that he screamed and fled even as a girl might do, 
for I felt very much inclined todo the same thing; and in 
the lower regions spiders of an enormous size were nume- 
rous—they must have been a species of tarantula, great 
big-bellied, hairy, hideous monsters, of whom our native 
servants stood in great panic, accounting them, perhaps with 
reason, quite capable of inflicting a venemous bite. 


These cockroaches have a very innocent cha- 
racter, biting the nails off one’s feet, but we rather 
believe in having caught them at more serious 
work, and we don’t believe their innocence, only 
they are the foes of worse foes to man; and in 
reasonable numbers might be tolerated as _neces- 
sary evils in certain situations. Cockroaches are 
even more tolerable than leeches. ‘Lo fall into a 
bog or pond of leeches would be a very sure me- 
thod of getting altogether gut of existence, and 
that was Major's Campbell's misfortune :— 


THE LEECHES AND TOBACCO OF BURMAH. 


The forest was by no means thick, nor for several miles 
had we much difficulty in making our way through it; but 
then it dwindled in size, brushwood took the place of trees, 
and underfoot the ground grew moist at first, then damper 
and damper, till at length, being in advance, I plunged head 
foremost into a bog. Fortunately the jemandar was not so 
close upon me as to follow my example, bat I felt myself 
sinking in a quagmire, and I was almost up to the waist 
before the manfal exertions and robust arms of Shaik 
Ismael succeeded in rescuing me from a dreadful death. 

We were forced to repose ourselves on the brink of this 

erous morass for some time, and then the painful 
Prickings in my and thighs, and in those of my com- 
Panion in a less apprised us of a new annoyance, 
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We were covered with those minute bat hangry and loath. 
some leeches with which the marshes, and damp rank vege- 
tation in the vicinity of them, in the Barmese empire, are 
infested. 

We weshed the mud from our limbs, but the water was 
already impregnated with blood, and we knew that by tearing 
the sucking water-vampires from our flesh, dangerous ulcers 
would ensue. 

I counted fourteen on my legs and thighs, and a feeling 
of alarm as the blood poured down thrilled through my 
veins, Fast as we could, we withdrew into the drier ground, 
and then had nothing todo but wait till the satiated reptiles 
dropt off one by one. “ Tombakor! Tobacco!” exclaimed 
the jemangar with a shout of joy, as he found that we were 


_ now ina field of that plant, already blackening to ripeness. 


“We are safe!” he added, “this field is not far from the 
river, for I was conveyed down the banks for some miles, and 
remember our halting near this field, and that hut—behold! 
They expected to find a canoe hid in the reeds, but could not 
discover it; and now, sir, chew the leaves of the tobacco, 
and spit the juice upon the leeches !” 

The kindly jemandar commenced his operations by apply- 
ing his first salivery sanative to one of the leeches on my 
leg ; nor were the effects dubious or delayed. The creature 
almost instantly dropped off, and so with the others; but we 
had some difficulty in quenching the flow of blood, nor 
indeed did some of the wounds cease bleeding for many hours, 
and more than one severe sore succeeded to those bites. Re- 
tracing our way for some distance, we took a fresh path 
which the jemandar remembered to have passed ; and just as 
the dawn of a misty morning began to break, we found our- 
selves on the margin of the Irawaddy. 

The Mahomedan threw himself on his kness, and thanked 
Alla for our escape ;,nor was the Christian without many 
prayers of thanksgiving for the providential release from 
perhaps a cruel death—assuredly from captivity !, 

The volume proceeds in the way indicated by these 
extracts ; a setting of useful knowledge in a light 
frame-work, and we are glad to notice the kind 
spirit in which Major Campbell, like all the literary 


Anglo Indians, refers to his connexion with the 
Natives. 


Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher 
Forms. By Putter Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
Lundon : James Nisbet and Co. 1 vol., illus 


trated, pp. 363. 
Tue greater part of the papers in this volume ap- 
peared in “ Excelsior,’’ a monthly publication of 
great merit. The numerous illustrations probably 
have been added. ‘The author of these papers 
evinced a very intimate acquaintance with natural 
history, and a very happy mode of conveying it to 
others. His pages resemble those of the “ Epi- 
sodes of Insect Life,’ a very beautifn] work, 
which should not be forgotten in style. And this 
is a great advantage to non-scieutific readers, who 
get tolerably learned on a subject before they 
know that they are students. But the style needs 
genius along with research and science ; and these 
are seldom combined in the same person, This 
author, somewhat after the style in which the late 
Mr. Miller treated geology, has brought the diffe- 
rent qualifications together ; and it was rigat to 
publish his papers in this attractive and collected 
form ‘ for they are too valuable to have been left 
in a scattered condition. The book will lead 
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young readers into that love for natural history, 
which is growing in society ; and, while a highly 
intellectual volume, a leading object has never 


been overlooked—in exhibiting “the mauifesta- | 
the limited labour requisite to make even the 


tions of Divine wisdom, in the natural history of 
animals,” from the lowest order of life to its 


higher sections. 
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islands. It is a curious circumstance that these 
islands have been partially depopulated by choleca 
and famine. ‘Their natural fertility has been 
useless to the inhabitants, who neglect probably 


_ tropics productive :— 


Oar ship at last arrived at the Cape Verd islands, which 


| however, we did not see till within a league of the shore, in 


Uncle Peregrine; 97, Annals and Incidents of 


Romantic Adventure. 
and Co., 1 vol., 12mo., pp., 316. 
Uncte Perecarsxe professes to have betn born 
on the banks of the calm western Leven, which 
carries the surplus waters of Loch Lomond to the 


Clyde. 


the sea. So the difference was compromised by 
the expectation of his aunt that the young sailor 
would do a little trading. The volume contains 
his adventures by sea and land, with wild beasts 
aud wilder waves, iu Africa and America, on the 
Amazon and the St. Lawrence, with panthers and 
sharks—the latter, or the sea monsters, being the 
ugliest customers. The volume is of a class that 
are favourites with young persons, to whom its 
embellishments will form additional attractions. 
Uncle Peregrine is an observaut seaman, who has 
formed acquaintance with the land wherever le 
wandered, with its history, its population, and 
productions, Then he is a good man if also a 
good sailor, and maintains a running commentary 
of improvement on his adventures, as he recites 
them. ‘Tahiti afforded ‘“ one of the loveliest 
prospects in the world’’—Bahia with its numerous 
spires and turrets, and many palm trees, supplied a 
scene that was exceedingly charming. ‘Lhe Gala- 
pagos islands are more out of the way places than 
cither of those mentioned :— 


Before leaving the Galapagos islands, we landed on se- 
veral of them in suecession. One of our objects was to 
procure water. ‘This, however, is not possible on every one 
of them. ‘The rain runs rapidly off the surface and the soil 
becomes dry. In one of the larger islands, however, we 
procured a good supply of the pare element, and were en- 
gaged a whole day in filling our casks and rolling them to 
the beach. We were all delighted with the extreme tame- 
ness of such birds as we saw. There were several varieties 
of them; and some were so devoid of fear as to remain 
seated on the branches of the trees within reach of our 
hands. This circumstance proved how little they had been 
subjected to the cruelty of man, which, in the course of 
generations seems to confer on the feathered tribes an almost 
new instinct, and lead them to keep at a distance from their 
destroyers. As for myself, I took care not to abuse the 
confidence of the feathered strangers even by depriving any 
of them of their liberty. I regret to say, however, that 
several of my companions were much less scrupulous ; and 
their visitors paid the penalty of their rashness with their 
lives. We weighed anchor soon afterwards and proceeded 
upon our voyage; but I could not help feeling mach regret 
that I had seen so little of the Galapagos islands, which I 
felt sure would amply repay a careful and minute examina- 
tion into their various animal) and vegetable productions. 

The Galapagos islands derive their name from 
the tortoises abounding in them. The voyager 


passed some pleasant hours at the Cape de Verd 


London: James Nisbet | 


His aunt wanted him to become a wmer- | 
chant, and his love of adventure inclined him to | 4 striking contrast with the*country near the harbour. Pro- 


| 


consequence of the hazy state of the atmosphere, and we 
dropped our anchor at Pont Praya, it being desirable to 
procure some additional supplies of fresh provisions. As 


| our ship was likely to remain for a day at least, we took 


| the opportunity of goingashore. The immediate vicinity of 











the harbonr does not present mach attraction to the visitor’ 
for the whole district appeared barren and desolate. We 
resolved, however, to make use of our time, by proceeding 
at once into the interior, which, we were ivformed, afforded 


curing horses for ourselves, and vehicles for the ladies, we 
made our way at least ten miles into the country, passing 


through valleys the beauty and fertility of which exceeded - 


everything we could have imagined. After « most delight- 
ful day we returned to Port Praya, and once more prepared 
to embark. 


Sometimes one thinks that Uncle Peregrine 
uses the privilege of a traveller, as when he tells 
us of tame tigers kept like watch dogs on the 
banks of the Amazon; but the tigers of South 
America are not those of Bengal. ‘The production 
of India rubber may interest some of our young 
readers :— 

I obtained an interesting account of the mode in which 
the India rubber is prepared, and which is produced in great 
quantities on most of the great cluster of islands in the 
estuary of the Amazon, for we landed on our way to Marajo 
on an island where there was an establishment for the pur- 
pose. ‘The labourers were busily occupied in gathering the 
substance, and I had an opportunity of examining the whole 
process, which I will describe to you. 

It appears that the season for the labour is from July to 
January, for the river is then low, and at other times the 
water is so high as to overflow all the low lands, where the 
India rubber tree grows, so that the process cannot then be 
carried on. ‘The tree is tall and straight, with a smooth 
bark, and sometimes grows to the diameter of eighteen 
incues aud even more. La order to collect the juice a longi- 


| tudinal gash is made in the tree with a hatchet or tomahawk, 


and a wedge of wood being inserted, to keep the incision 
open, a small cup of clay is stuck to the tree just below it. 
These incisions are made all round the tree, and the little 
cups form a circle round the trunk. In these cups the juice 
of the colour of milk, continues to run four or five hears, 
and each cup is found to contain from three to five table 
spoonsful. 

The great island of Marajo, and almost all the other 
islands scattered around it, are infested by ounces and other 
specimens of the feline race. In the former, vast numbers 
of cattle are destroyed by these ravenous beasts every year 
and many fall victims to the alligators, which are of im- 
mense size, and abound in every ereek and inlet. 


The alligators are not disposed of easily, although 
an industrious persecution would thin their num- 
bers—for when young they are weak enough ; but 
ounces and other beasts of prey on land are 
expensive luxuries, where large droves of cattle 
are kept, aud only exist from the defective energy 
of those who support them out of their flocks. 
Uncle Peregrine tells a very instruc:ive series of 
experiences, and they will be popular. 
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